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dral on Oct. 16, 1918, was so typical an Englishman that 
the sense of public bereavement shown on that occasion was 
all the more wonderful since the English reluctance to believe 
in any important musical achievement by a countryman has not 
yet been overcome, although the war has already done much to 
encourage a more reasonable attitude towards national music. 
In birth, breeding, education, and musical training, Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry was an example of the best that England 
can produce. The surroundings of a “‘county family” in the depth 
of the English country are so often sneered at by ‘superior’ people 
that it may be worth while to point out that the intellectual 
squalor and general indifference to matters of art, so much insisted 
on by popular novelists, is not always true to nature. The com- 
poser’s father, Thomas Gambier Parry, owner of Highnam Court, 
Gloucester, was not merely an eminent collector of works of early 
Italian art at a date when very few people had the taste to choose 
what was best, but was himself a painter and designer of no small 
skill, and the inventor of a process of “Spirit fresco”’ which he 
used in his private chapel at Highnam as well as in Ely Cathedral. 
In the other arts, as in literature, the home atmosphere was most 
congenial to the soul’s growth. Born, Feb. 27, 1848, at Bourne- 
mouth, the future composer was at a preparatory school when 
he came under the musical influence of Samuel Sebastian Wesley, 
and by the time he entered Eton his musical powers were already 
active. The taking of the degree of Bachelor of Music by an 
Eton boy is not a usual event, and many of us would have 
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given much to hear his exercise performed at the school, or to 
have been present when Parry sang the part of “Elijah” at a 
performance conducted by Sir J. F. Bridge. 

It is to the lasting honour of the famous “‘Festival of the Three 
Choirs” that its committees are apt to recognize the claims of 
local composers; and it was when Parry was only twenty years of 
age that his “Intermezzo religioso” for strings was performed at 
the Gloucester Festival. After his Oxford career at Exeter College, 
where studies and sports occupied the first place in his activities, 
the career of a business man was tried for three years, but hap- 
pily music was too strong, and by this time, he had a certain 
amount of musical training from Sterndale Bennett, G. A. Mac- 
farren, and H. H. Pierson, with the last of whom he studied at 
Stuttgart, after that composer had expatriated himself and adopted 
a German way of spelling his English name. But these influences 
were very slight on Parry, compared with that of Edward Dann- 
reuther, whose intimate friendship was of the greatest benefit to 
Parry through many years of residence in London. It was owing 
to Dannreuther that Parry could have the opportunity of hearing 
performances of numerous works of chamber music, and many 
amateurs must remember the studio in Orme Square (conse- 
crated to music by the fact that Wagner read the libretto of 
Parsifal before the music was composed, to a party of admirers 
in that room in 1877) and the impression created by the strikingly 
new note in the compositions, the recollection of which is in- 
separably connected with the look of the walls streaming with 
moisture like some subaqueous cave resonant with strange har- 
mony. Not that the sounds were always beautiful, for Parry 
must needs fight his way to free expression by slow degrees in 
these higher forms of composition; but the hearer felt that he 
was in the presence of something big that might be trusted to de- 
velop in unexpected directions. It seemed that a harsh fate 
waited upon the concerts, for the MSS. were generally taken home 
by the composer, and very often lost. The programmes remained 
for years as the only evidence that the works had ever existed, and 
when complaint was publicly made that they had disappeared, 
diligent search in the composer’s house revealed that several were 
still in existence, so that they are now accessible, though it is al- 
most certain that they have undergone revision since the first 
performance. 

A private concert at the house of the Right Hon. A. J. Bal- 
four introduced some of these and some other compositions (not 
now to be identified) to a larger circle of music-lovers than the 
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audience at Dannreuther’s house; in 1880 Dannreuther played 
a piano concerto at the Crystal Palace, and, more important still, 
the “‘Scenes from Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound” were given 
at the Gloucester Festival in the autumn of that year. It was 
typical of the state of music in England at that date that this 
work should have been a failure almost unqualified. The critics, 
soaked in the Mendelssohn tradition, had hardly recovered from 
the upsetting effect of the Wagner Concerts at the Albert Hall in 
1877, and saw Wagner’s influence in places where it did not exist. 

It is difficult in the present day to imagine what it was in this 
work that so bitterly offended them; and it has been suggested 
that the presence of two distinguished amateurs among the soloists 
may have been one of the hidden causes. It is more likely that 
the comparatively meagre conditions under which secular cantatas 
were presented at these cathedral festivals (in a small concert- 
room, before a tired audience, and with rather maimed rites 
generally) had a good deal to do with the failure. It is possible 
to speak with the more confidence about the work itself, since it 
was revived by the Bach Choir on two occasions; yet even so, 
a reading of the score makes it difficult to believe that it has not 
been hailed as one of the first and greatest glories of the renais- 
sance of English music. The solemn opening, pregnant with 
tragedy, leads to a long soliloquy in which the perfect musical 
counterpart is found for the poet’s words. One cannot guess 
from which, if any, of his teachers, Parry acquired that wonderful 
skill in accentuation, or as it sometimes called, ““declamation,” 
in which he is unrivalled among his countrymen. Already, in 
these early days, every syllable seems to bear its “‘just note and 
accent” (to quote Milton on Henry Lawes) and the vocal inflec- 
tions throughout are such as are suggested by the poet’s phrases. 
The solo of Earth, “I felt thy torture, son,” has many of the most 
characteristic features of Parry’s lyrical style; dignified, original, 
expressive, it yet often fails in immediate appeal, perhaps from 
these very qualities, since the average hearer expects a kind of 
emotion that ‘slops over,’ and is disappointed when this music 
does not slop over. The tenor solo in the second division of the 
work, “Pour forth heaven’s wine, Idean Ganymede” is one of 
those irresistible and spontaneous melodies which Parry not 
seldom gave us. Many of the song-writers of modern times, 
whose methods are of the purest and most artistic, produce a bar 
or two of exquisitely right expression, which seems to have come 
forth in one gush of feeling; but very often the continuation of 
the strain is of lamentably uninspired quality. This splendidly 
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vivid and free melody goes right on to its conclusion without falter- 
ing or flagging, and has the stamp of that eternal youthfulness 
which marks the opening song of the set published only about a 
week or two before the composer’s death (English Lyrics, book X) 
as distinctly as it does the second of the Anacreon odes “‘Fill me, 
boy, as deep a draught,” an achievement of the Eton days. There is 
in Prometheus more than a foreshadowing of that superb power of 
choral architecture, a vein which the master worked so success- 
fully in later life. The stupendous choruses of Job, and of many 
of the later cantatas, owe something to Purcell, and the taste for 
such types of music—one of the healthiest signs in English music,— 
was handed down through the choruses of Handel. 

This vein was further worked in the work produced at Glou- 
cester at the next festival, 1883, by which time the English critics 
had begun to come to their senses and to be conscious that a new 
note had been struck by a countryman of their own. Shirley’s 
“The glories of our blood and state” carried on the succession of 
grand choruses, and four years after this came the crowning work 
in this kind, the immortal setting of Milton’s Ode at a Solemn 
Music brought forward by the Bach Choir in London in 1887. 
*Blest Pair of Sirens” (the work is generally known by its open- 
ing words) is unsurpassed as a wedding of perfect music unto 
noble words; musically, its splendidly ordered design, leading 
us from climax to climax, is a model for the student, although the 
student who is cold-blooded enough to notice its structural beauty 
during its performance is not likely to profit by the study of this 
or of anything else. Of course, after this triumph, it was in- 
evitable that every festival should provide a choral work by Parry 
as a chief attraction. It would be impossible in this place to 
make a complete catalogue of these festival works (some 20 in 
number), which, though for very different reasons, have been 
almost as seldom heard after their first production as the early 
chamber compositions given at Dannreuther’s studio; the anxiety 
to get hold of a new cantata by Parry was so great that few of the 
festival authorities had the sense to see that a far greater work 
would have been done if they had given the public a chance of 
bettering their acquaintance with music already performed. Had 
they been wiser, the musical part of the nation would have been 
led to recognize, more fully than has been possible, the greatness 
of the composer, and he himself would have been able to experi- 
ment in new forms of beauty instead of wearing himself out in 
producing an annual cantata which might or might not contain 
some passage of the highest distinction. But these things are 
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unalterable, and we must await the day of the rediscovery of these 
works, an event which is almost as inevitable as the rediscovery 
of Bach’s church cantatas. It is more likely that these compara- 
tively short compositions will be revived some day than that a 
new opportunity should occur of hearing the larger oratorios, 
Judith (1888), Job (1892) or King Saul (1894); for even before 
the war the conditions of music in England were so rapidly chang- 
ing (for the worse or the better, who shall say?), that the old 
supremacy of oratorio over every other form of music had been 
virtually done away with, and as a consequence of such a dethrone- 
ment, it is very probable that modern oratorio at least will be 
heard no more. In the later years of his life, Parry turned his 
choral skill to further account in a good many unaccompanied 
works, alike in the form of madrigals, part-songs, and motets. 

If we must be content to leave the oratorios and many of the 
cantatas on the shelf for the present, it is pretty certain that the 
composer’s songs will increase in general popularity, as all things 
are bound to do that are produced without reference to passing 
fashion or the demands of publishers. There are a fair number of 
songs belonging to the earliest period of Parry’s career (before 
the ten series of “English Lyrics”), which are of extreme beauty 
and which are always sure of a welcome when singers are lucky 
enough to find them. ‘“‘Why does azure deck the sky?” “More 
fond than cushat dove,” and “A Contrast” are occasionally to be 
heard and are of exquisite quality. The publication of the suc- 
cessive series of ““English Lyrics” removes the only valid excuse 
from singers who do not care to sing them that they are not 
accessible. Throughout all the books, the same wonderfully 
faithful following of the poetical accentuation is to be observed, 
and there are songs in every mood excepting only the lackadaisical 
and ultra-sentimental. The finest complete book is perhaps the 
ninth, to words by Mary Coleridge, in which ‘“‘Armida’s Garden” 
has an unusually exotic atmosphere, like “Through the Ivory 
Gate’”’ of set 3, and ‘“‘There”’ reaches the highest point of religious 
fervour. Delicate humour appears in “Why so pale and wan?” 
(set 3), “A Stray Nymph of Dian” (set 5), and “A Girl to her 
glass” (set 5); and a more boisterous fun in “When icicles hang 
by the wall” (set 2), “Of all the torments” (set 3), and “Love is 
a bable”’ (set 6). One of the most beautiful of all is “My heart is 
like a singing bird” from the tenth set, and one of the most charm- 
ing the last of the same book, “One silent night of late,”’ although 
the composer unfortunately chose an incorrect text of Herrick’s 
poem about Love coming in to dry his wings and then shooting 
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his host. It is not difficult to restore the proper text, but the work 
should be taken in hand at once, or the errors will be transmitted 
from one “book of words’ to another, until the false reading be 
as commonly found as that irritating and almost universal blunder 
“But might I of Love’s nectar sip” for “But might I of Jove’s 
nectar sup” in “‘Drink to me only.” 

Humour was one of Parry’s most precious gifts, and no one 
who has witnessed the performance of Aristophanes’ Birds, the 
Clouds, or the Frogs, could fail to realize the fun that was part of the 
composer's nature. The first of these compositions of incidental 
music for University performances of Greek plays, contains, in the 
final march, one of Parry’s most spontaneous inspirations, a piece 
that ought to supersede the Midsummer Night’s Dream wedding- 
march of Mendelssohn for ceremonial use. 

Like other great song-writers, Parry was often supposed 
not to write easily for the voice; like them, he will be found in- 
nocent of the accusation if singers will only bring a little intelli- 
gence to the task of interpreting him. 

At the present moment, it would seem that Parry’s instru- 
mental works are of less importance in the public esteem than his 
choral. As I have already said, he was obliged to fight every 
step of his way to complete freedom of expression in instrumental 
music; but in his treatment of form the instrumental works are 
of great importance. Certain early pianoforte pieces are now 
quite inaccessible, owing to curious conditions not unconnected 
with the English publishing trade; the finest, a delightful sonata— 
“To Cora’’—is still happily obtainable; the ““Nineteen Variations” 
in D minor is sometimes to be heard, and is an example of a 
problem that was very attractive to Parry as one may see from 
his masterly article in Grove’s Dictionary, on “‘Variations.”” How 
is a set of variations to be unified? is the short way of putting the 
question, and in these piano variations there is one solution, while 
in the orchestral work by which the composer is perhaps best 
known, his “Characteristic Variations in E minor” another an- 
swer seems preferred. Both are very fine specimens of the form, 
and in other conditions either or both might have led on to a new 
development of the type. As a matter of course, it was not 
possible for Parry to do very much in the way of striking out new 
paths for himself or anybody else after his appointment to succeed 
Sir George Grove as Director of the Royal College of Music, a 
post he held with the utmost distinction from 1894 until his death. 
The early chamber compositions seem as if an attempt was being 
made to combine the profundity of Bach with the elaboration of 
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classical forms as developed after Beethoven. Bach had always the 
strongest possible influence on Parry, and the fine ‘“‘Grosses Duo’”’ 
for two pianofortes is as heartfelt a tribute to the greatest master 
of all as are the “Choral Preludes” for organ published a few years 
before Parry’s death. The “Partita” for violin and pianoforte 
and the pianoforte suite, “Hands Across the Centuries” (the latter 
published quite recently) show how fully he had mastered the 
conventions of the 18th century, and how skilfully he could apply 
them to modern conditions. In the question of writing for the or- 
chestra, from the overture “Guillem de Cabestanh” (1879) on- 
wards to his three symphonies, Parry declared himself more in- 
terested in form than in colour; as a natural consequence the 
purveyors of music for our present-day orchestral concerts do not 
trouble themselves much about his music, which therefore has to 
repose on the shelf with the orchestral works of Schumann and 
Brahms, and how many more? 

One important branch of music is absent from Parry’s list 
of compositions as it is from that of Brahms. One often wonders 
what an opera by Brahms would have been like, and the guess is 
less profitable than usual since Brahms wrote so very little that 
was at all theatrical in style. Parry’s music to the Greek comedies 
above mentioned, and to Agamemnon (Cambridge, 1900), to say 
nothing of his fine incidental music to two plays produced in 
London, leads one to suppose that his single experiment in opera, 
on the subject of the Morte d’ Arthur might reveal strong dramatic 
powers; whether it was ever finished, or whether the scoring is 
complete, I do not know. 

It remains to speak of Parry’s literary achievements, which 
are of exceptional quality as well as of unusually large extent 
for a creative musician. Studies of Great Composers (1886), has 
great value as something more than a text-book; The Art of Mu- 
sic (1893), was enlarged and republished in 1896 as The Evolution 
of the Art of Music; it is a fine epitome of musical history, treated 
with much individuality and literary skill. The third volume of 
the Ozford History of Music, under the title of The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, appeared in 1902, and Johann Sebastian Bach, a particularly 
valuable critical study of the English composer’s favourite master, 
appeared in 1909. In 1911, his last and most valuable literary 
work, Style in Musical Art, appeared and quickly won recognition 
as a book of rare authority and practical as well as esthetic value. 
A book of greater extent than any of these,—not dealing with 
music—occupied his scanty leisure in his later years, and seems 
to have been virtually finished before his death. His articles in 
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Grove’s Dictionary, and many beautiful poetical passages in the 
cantatas, must not be forgotten. 

It was perhaps not an unqualified benefit to music that Parry 
was appointed to the directorship of the Royal College, for the 
post naturally demands such administrative power that no occu- 
pant of it could possibly protect sufficient leisure to conceive or 
carry out any work of art of the larger kinds. Great as was 
Parry’s influence on the students under his care, yet it is im- 
possible not to regret those compositions which would in all 
probability have been given to the world if his time had not been 
more than fully taken up with the affairs of the college. He 
lacked the power of deputing his work to others, and would al- 
ways answer a letter himself, sooner than employ a secretary. 
This was partly the result of his fervid, sanguine temperament, 
a possession which made him less than the ideal conductor. In 
any new work of his own, which, according to custom, he was ex- 
pected to conduct on its first appearance, he would almost cer- 
tainly be apt to hurry the pace, and to obscure the general design 
of the work by the agitation that spread from himself to his per- 
formers. On the other hand, his wonderful frankness and geni- 
ality of manner made it the most grateful task in the world to 
do one’s best for his sake, for every executant felt in close personal 
relation with the composer, and it has been said that he perfectly 
fulfilled the two ideas conveyed by the German and English mean- 
ing, respectively, of the word genial. Genius and geniality were 
indeed the two qualities that first struck those who came into 
contact with Parry. Whether consciously or not, this frankness 
of manner was occasionally used as a kind of protective covering. 
The word “‘mask” conveys an idea of disguise, and nothing was 
more foreign to Parry’s nature than dissimulation of any kind; 
but yet the cheery manner must often have been adopted when 
anxieties or difficulties of any kind were present behind it. Gib- 
bon says of Mahomet, “The frankness of his manner concealed 
the artifice of his views; and the habit of courtesy was imputed to 
personal friendship or universal benevolence.” With the single 
exception of the word “artifice,” this sentence might stand as a 
portrait of Parry. His ardent nature led him to embrace, in 
early life, political views of the most advanced and idealistic kind, 
which were somewhat modified in later years. In these later 
years, too, he turned his attention more than before to themes 
of a religious kind; the series of motets for unaccompanied chorus, 
the finest of which, “There is an old belief,’ was sung at his funeral, 
are of no less importance than the three series of organ preludes 
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or fantasias on well-known hymn-tunes. The impossibility of 
carrying out schemes of a larger kind may have had something 
to do with Parry’s choice of these comparatively short forms, 
but whatever the reason, the world is a good deal richer for the 
things themselves, which must rank with the best of his composi- 
tions. In some of the larger cantatas and odes, there are traces 
of fatigue in the constant employment of sequences, an expedient 
which at one time seemed likely to become a mannerism; but in 
these later works, there is nothing of the kind. The “choral pre- 
ludes” are in the vein of Bach, that vein which Parry had worked 
so often and so successfully before; but the treatment, with its 
full recognition of the resources of the modern organ, is as inde- 
pendent of Bach as the tunes are of the German chorals. One, on 
“Christe redemptor omnium,” has been reproduced in facsimile 
as an illustration of this article, by kind permission of Lady Maude 
Parry the composer’s executor. The second of a set of three 
“choral fantasias,” on a hymn-tune of the 18th century, reaches 
a depth of elegiac poignancy that the composer has not touched 
elsewhere; and if a note of abandoned grief had been allowed to 
be heard in the memorial service at St. Paul’s, this would have 
been its fittest expression. But it was wise and appropriate, no 
doubt, that a life of such victorious accomplishment as his should 
be crowned with an almost triumphal ceremony. 


MUSIC IN THE EDUCATION OF THE ~ 
COMMON MAN 


By J. LAWRENCE ERB 


MONG the Greeks, the Hebrews and the Oriental peoples 
of antiquity, the place of music and art in the education of 
youth was an honorable and indispensable one. When 

the first universities were established in Europe, music occupied 
an important place in the curriculum. Harvard, our first Ameri- 
can institution of higher learning, when it was founded more than 
two hundred years ago, included music among the courses offered. 
But our Puritan forefathers had a deep-rooted antipathy to any- 
thing which smacked of levity or which bore any trace of the 
former things against which Puritanism was a protest. They 
frowned upon music except the singing of psalm tunes and made it 
illegal for any man to be a musician by trade in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. Consequently, the cultivation of music 
in secular life died out entirely during the seventeenth century and, 
even in connection with the church services, the number of tunes 
in common use dwindled to a mere handful. Fortunately for the 
cause of music in America, the eighteenth century saw a decided 
change, even in New England’s attitude toward music and Boston, 
Charleston, S. C., Philadelphia, New York became the centers 
which kept thoroughly abreast with the musical development, at 
least of England, and which had the opportunity to enjoy cred- 
itable performances of concert-music and English operas then in 
vogue in London. 

In the main, however, it was not until well along in the nine- 
teenth century that musical culture began to reoccupy its former 
place in the social and educational scheme; and much credit is due 
to Dr. Lowell Mason and his associates and disciples in the pub- 
lic schools and to Dr. John K. Paine, who for so many years held 
up the torch in Harvard University. Looking backward twenty 
to twenty-five years, the development of musical activity both 
as an art and as an educational force has been prodigious. One 
can scarcely realize how few public schools and colleges or uni- 
versities even a generation ago paid any attention at all to the 
serious study of music and how fewer still treated it as of equal 
importance with the other educational features. 
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It is no longer a question whether music shall enter the 
educational scheme. The important problem before educators 
now is the basis upon which it shall enter and the place which it 
shall occupy in education. It is not even a question as to the type 
of professional training which the music student should undergo 
or any of the other important matters entering into the education 
and exploiting of performers and leaders. It is a much bigger 
and in some respects a much more complex problem; and in it are 
involved the nature of music and its part in the life of the com- 
mon citizen as well as the best method of giving to the common 
citizen the training which he should have. This again raises the 
question of the extent to which the energies of public education 
should be applied to musical education. In other words, how far 
is the State justified in offering free instruction in music? These 
are important questions, and it is high time that some sort of agree- 
ment be arrived at, among musicians at least, in order that the 
maximum of progress may be made with the minimum of lost 
motion. While there is much energy expended in planning and 
carrying out musical education for professional purposes there is 
not as yet a great deal of concentration upon any single line of action 
which would represent the consensus of opinion of the thinking 
teachers and which would, therefore, presumably form the most 
profitable basis upon which to proceed in musical education for 
the layman. 

What has music to contribute to the common citizen? Why 
should he spend his time and energy and why should the com- 
munity spend its money on musical education for his sake? What 
should he get out of it? First, let me call attention to the dis- 
ciplinary and intellectual value of music,—not because this is the 
highest use to which music can be put, but because it is the side 
which appeals most directly and most forcibly to the trained 
educator. The great bulk of school teachers still maintain the old- 
fashioned point of view,—that the value of a course lies in large 
measure in the mental discipline which it affords,—and such 
courses which are of purely practical value are even yet in their 
eyes more or less step-children in the educational scheme. Their 
attitude is as though one were to insist that the virtue of food 
lies in the eating, not in its value to the system. We know 
what such a point of view carried out in practice would do to our 
systems, and we have a few rather unpleasant words which we 
apply to the people who “live to eat.”” I am inclined to believe 
that the music teacher is not particularly sympathetic with the 
attitude of the educational world in this particular, for, while, 
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of course, discipline is necessary for the acquisition of the ability 
which we call “technique,” yet, as Hamlet said, “The play is the 
thing’; and we are inclined to measure the success or failure of 
any teacher by the ability of his pupils to make music. However, 
the music teacher is working more and more with the teaching 
world at large, and he must learn to accept its point of view and to 
adapt himself to that prevailing in the larger scheme. There- 
fore, he might as well make the most of the value of music study 
as “discipline.” This value is undoubted, and it will open many 
a door to him which otherwise would be fast closed. After all, 
if he desires to teach music (and he feels that he should) to the 
children in the schools, he must first obtain the permission and 
coéperation of the authorities, and he must obtain that per- 
mission and coéperation on any basis which he has in common with 
them. Therefore, he must be careful to see that the music teaching 
which he does will bear the scrutiny of men and women who are in 
the habit of analyzing methods and who look for results in discipline 
from any course to which they give their approval. 

This is not in the least difficult, for we all realize that the 
good drill-master of a chorus or orchestra has his performers as 
completely under conirol as a colonel his regiment. The difficulty 
comes rather in the more intimate relationships between teacher 
and student in the classroom. Here, where the groups are smaller 
and where interest in the material is very likely to outweigh the 
interest in manner of presentation, the teacher must be careful 
that his work is as accurate and painstaking and pedagogically 
correct as would be expected by the superintendent of schools 
from his teacher of arithmetic or reading of Latin. In other words, 
as an educator, he must not fall short in any detail of the standards 
to which his colleagues, teaching other subjects, are required to 
measure up; for if he does fall short he, to that extent, minimizes 
the value of music educationally and his own success as a mem- 
ber of the teaching force of the institution. 

There are still a great many people whose education was 
obtained under the old regime which put culture first. These 
people underwent the discipline of which I have just spoken, but 
with the discipline went the acquisition of a large store of the 
traditional learning and literature of the world. Their culture 
formed a common basis upon which men and women might get 
together and exchange ideas and experiences and upon which they 
might build the specialistic training which earned them their 
livelihood or gave them their professional standing. The ad- 
vocates of the humanities in education are still numerous and 
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influential, and their case is a strong one. Some of them are not, 
alas, awake to the value of music and the kindred arts in a cultural 
scheme of education, but, in the main, the advocates of this system 
find a place, if not one of first importance, for music, at least as 
an accomplishment. Now one of the purposes of an accomplish- 
ment is to make its possessor socially more agreeable, to smooth 
the pathway for social intercourse, and to serve in many cases as 
a point of contact between people who might otherwise find nothing 
in common. It might seem somewhat absurd for a musician to 
urge this as as argument in favor of music in the education of the 
common man, yet we know what an important part social inter- 
course plays in all human activities; how a “good mixer’’, as we 
call him, has valuable assets quite apart and distinct from his 
technical knowledge or his professional skill; how much of business, 
politics, even government, depends upon the personal equation. 
How can it be possible that an element so important in the getting 
on of a man should receive so little of attention as it does in our 
educational scheme? Music is by common consent an “open 
sesame.” We all know the familiar story of our great millionaire 
who is reputed to have won his way as a young man to the heart 
of his employer and later to preferment through his singing and 
playing of folk-songs. Even from a purely mercenary point of 
view, the ability to sing and play and the acquaintance with at 
least familiar musical literature are of undoubted value to every 
man and woman in this important direction. 

But to proceed a step further, the value of music to the com- 
mon man is much greater than we are in the habit of realizing 
from the standpoint of what it does for his leisure. We are told 
that the average young person is very thoughtlessly laying up 
for himself a most stupid old age, that, through his neglect of 
literature and art, through his insistent craving for action and 
excitement, through his apparent refusal to think, he is robbing 
himself of all of the important assets which a man needs when, for 
any reason, he is cast on his own resources by illness or misfortune or 
old age. Perhaps the real situation is not so alarming as appears 
on the surface, yet, there seems to be no doubt that, except for 
music, very many of our young people have none of the traditional 
assets along that line. All the more reason, therefore, why, at 
the impressionable age, the mind and heart of every child should 
be stored full of the resources which music can give. An education 
is not for a day nor merely for the purpose of enabling one to make 
a living. As the life is more than the raiment, so an education 
should and must prepare the youth to meet all the relations of 
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life; and the most important of all relations any man has to meet 
is that with himself. A vapid, empty personality must be, in 
the last analysis, the most awful thing to which its possessor 
can be doomed; and it is a part of our education so far as possible 
to save our young people from such a fate. 

Of course, the State has a right to ask of any of the courses 
included in the educational curriculum “What do I get out of this?” 
—‘‘What does this particular subject contribute toward good 
citizenship and efficiency?” Here, I believe, the advocate of music 
in education has one of his strongest arguments. A singing nation 
is not likely to be anarchistic. Music and good order go together. 
In its very essence, music makes for those things which are good 
and uplifting and is opposed to those which degrade and set people 
against each other. I am aware that there are some recent mani- 
festations of the musical art which would seem to disprove this 
assertion and that the choir gallery is usually called the “‘war 
department” of the church, but it would not be difficult to ex- 
plain away these apparent discrepancies. Without the slightest 
doubt, music is one of the strongest influences for law and order 
and right living which have yet been turned loose in our modern 
civilization, and its intimate relation with religion and patriotism 
serves simply to illustrate how true this is. 

Assuming then that music has a place in public education 
and that it is the right and privilege of every boy and girl to 
receive as part of the general training a specific routine in music, 
there remain yet two important matters to be considered: first, 
the proportion of such training and, second, the form that it 
should take. The proportion of music work as compared with 
the sum total would probably vary considerably with each in- 
dividual outlining the course,-—but then that is not peculiar with 
music. An enthusiastic mathematician can wax eloquent over 
equations, while the enthusiastic agriculturalist will sing of corn 
and hogs in lays befitting a minstrel. The man whose heart is 
not in his work minimizes the importance of that work; so I 
have no quarrel with the musician who wants to include more 
music training in the scheme of things than the general public is 
willing to accept. Surely if he is not enthusiastic about musical 
education, nobody else may be expected to be. However, it is 
only fair to state as a fundamental requirement that the music in 
a public school education shall serve the same general purpose as 
any other element in that education. 

The high school does not pretend to turn out specialists in 
English or mathematics or manual training or domestic science. 
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Its business is to furnish an all-round basis upon which the higher 
and specialistic development may gradually be built. In the 
same way the music teachers in the public schools have no right 
to aim at nor to expect preparation, even in a slight degree, for 
professional activity in the young men and women who have com- 
pleted the high-school course. The aim of the music teaching 
in the schools should be, first, an acquaintance with some of the 
best musical literature and some idea as to its standards. Neces- 
sarily the music must be adapted at all points to the mind of the 
child, so that while the child in the lower grades may feel most at 
home with simple ditties on a par with ““Mother Goose” and the 
other literature which is dear to the childish heart, the taste grad- 
ually forms and matures until the high-school boy and girl ought, 
if properly led to it, be able to appreciate the Classics in music 
quite as much as in literature. This does not in any sense pre- 
suppose nor include intensive technical training. It means 
acquaintance with the compositions themselves rather than the 
attempt on the part of the immature child to perform such com- 
positions adequately. You may call it “Appreciation” or any- 
thing else you please, but this to my mind is the first and most 
important thing that needs to be done along the line of music study 
in our schools. 

Hand in hand with this must go a study of music-reading; 
for who ever heard of a person who pretended to be even slightly 
educated who could not read at least his own language? I am 
utterly out of sympathy with any system of education which does 
not provide, as a fundamental, good sight-reading. We can- 
not hope to have educators take us seriously if this most indis- 
pensable element is omitted from the training of our children. 
But I am just as thoroughly out of sympathy with that form of 
music study which consists in training the helpless child to do 
“stunts.”” There was a time that some of us can remember when 
it was customary to exploit the physical training work, when every 
commencement or other entertainment had to have its dumb- 
bell-drill or some other similar exhibition. It was in the days 
when physical training was on probation, when it had to make its 
appeal. Now that physical training is a part of the curriculum 
in every well-organized school, we spend less time in “‘stunts” and 
more in making the work constructive and adapting it to the needs 
of the individual. It is about time that we treat music study 
in the same way. 

The proportion of music study to the total amount of time 
expended by the pupil ought, undoubtedly, to be considerably 
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larger than it is at present in the average school. I fear there are 
too many school systems where even yet the musical period is 
considered of value chiefly because it serves as a period of relaxation 
which for the time-being diverts the children and makes them the 
fresher for the (supposedly) more serious work that is to follow. 
It is a breathing-space, as it were, in the course of a hard day’s 
work. I have no quarrel with this conception of music so far as 
it goes; only, in that case, I would make the breathing spaces more 
frequent and their character more varied. I see no good reason 
why between every two periods of other work there should not be 
a fifteen-minute music period given up to the interpretive study 
of singing or any other of the necessary and valuable forms of 
musical activity. If music is a good thing along this line, why not 
utilize it more, and if we believe music plays a large part in the life 
of the individual, why not, to some extent at least, prepare the 
individual for life by as great a variety of musical interest and 
activity as possible? 

We are all agreed that the maximum of efficiency in educa- 
tion is attained from shorter rather than longer periods. I am 
not at all sure that an hour of continuous choral training is a good 
thing for the child of school age. I am sure that fifteen minutes of 
hearty wide-awake musical activity would inevitably be a good 
thing. Of course, I am aware of the difficulty of carrying on such 
a program with the present arrangements; but I hope no one is so 
foolish as to contend that the present equipment or curriculum 
along any line is ideal. The very fact that music in the schools is 
of recent development is enough reason for accepting the limita- 
tion of impermanence with regard to present methods of procedure. 

Of course, we are in the experimental stage,—it would be a 
serious thing if we were not. It would mean that the resources of 
music are sadly limited, and that we soon arrive at the end of the 
story; whereas we all know that the most astounding develop- 
ment in the history of music in the United States has taken place 
within the past five or ten years. The talking machines, the 
mechanical players, community music, standardization, the ac- 
crediting of outside music are terms which mean each of them a 
world of development and possibilities, yet, as applied to the prac- 
tical life of the music-teacher in or out of the schools, they are, to 
all intents and purposes, products of the past five years or a little 
more. With this wonderful evolution going on about us every- 
where, it is to be expected that the teaching of an art so vital and 
rapidly developing must undergo swift and fundamental changes. 
Therefore, within the limits of our finances and the possibilities of 
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making our colleagues on the school board and general faculty 
see the light, it should be the first duty of every supervisor or 
teacher of music to adapt as rapidly as possible the music teaching 
in the schools to the needs of the communities. How this shall be 
done is entirely too big a subject for discussion at this time. 
That it should be done,—that it must be done,—is to my mind 
inevitable. Music has developed too rapidly and too universally 
to be relegated to an insignificant place in the educational scheme. 
It must become increasingly important and increasingly efficient. 
The task immediately ahead of us is to see that, so far as we are 
concerned, it may develop as normally as we have a right to ex- 
pect and to hope that music-teachers at least shall not stand in the 
way of such development. 

The education of the mind at the expense of the emotions 
and of the eye at the expense of the ear has gone on already too 
long. He only is a truly sane man who is normally developed. 
We cannot hope to continue our present one-sided methods without 
bringing about serious modifications in the mental and even the 
physical make-up of future generations. Unless our education 
developes the whole range of capabilities, gives all the senses an 
equal right to function and to open efficiently all the avenues to 
the brain; unless the spirit (or the heart, if you prefer) may 
develop equally with the brain, sooner or later, we shall evolve 
a race of men who will be monsters even although they may be 
monstrously efficient. From such a fate, I trust the good sense of 
the American people and of American educators may preserve us. 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN MUSIC: 
By JOHN N. BURK 


the dread silence which follows the last cannon shot. From 

the ruins there springs a naked and fragilely beautiful 
woman, the muse of art, re-issuing into a world whose recent con- 
vulsion she could not have survived. Now, there is some truth 
in this conception. To many artists the war has been a hideous 
deterrent, and art about the war-military marches, posters and 
playlets—this sort of art has been as useful as it is inferior, but still 
the only possible sort for the time being. There are others, how- 
ever, who object to the idea of a delicate handmaid of delight, who 
can do her dreaming only in dalliance upon soft cushions, attended, 
surrounded, protected against any contact with the world of 
strife. It is their grievance that select art should be corked up 
in a bottle for safe-keeping during a supreme moment of history 
while the popular sort should belong exclusively to the Y.M.C.A. 
That the best art and religion, too, should be excluded from the 
day’s work in the business world, religion confined to Sunday 
mornings, or waived altogether; art preserved for the evening 
hour when it may comfort digestion. Art serves well for diversion, 
they will say, and religious ritual for decorum, but why should 
these two mighty forces, which have erstwhile led mankind out 
of darkness, be confined in a great crisis to such impotent alcoves? 

That, perhaps, describes the matter of much discontent. 
Side by side with the present floating prophecies of a new religion, 
there has been considerable speculation of the making over of art 
by the war. Art is to be re-invigorated, vitalized, spread through 
collective mankind, in reaction against the fancies and chances, the 
perversities and exclusions of idiosynecrasy. Let me try to take 
up in music the réle of the religious Mr. Wells, as the observer, 
the interpreter, the recorder of current tendencies. 

Prof. R. J. Mather demonstrates that the art of the im- 
pressionists, futurists, cubists, and the like is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the subjective, of lawlessness and caprice, of the 
wildly exaggerated cult of freedom. The artist-rebel against 
society, the recluse with a temperament and a grievance, has 
reached the utmost, the laughable extreme, and there is no altern- 
ative to a socializing art. The pendulum has swung its full are 
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in the way of individualism. By logic and physics—back it must 
come in the way of communal reversion. Mr. R. N. Cram writes 
of the “‘second coming of art,” of a great purging by the war. A 
necessary part of the reconstruction will be the welding and in- 
tegrating of art as the common property of man. Prof. Irving 
Babbit coins the word “eleutheromania” for the twentieth cen- 
tury state of mind. We are drunkenly obsessed with freedom, 
we comprise romanticism run wild. Having hurled aside every 
last restriction, having leapt over every guiding limitation which 
our forebears carefully planned and mapped out through the 
generations, we now plunge about blindly, making a thousand 
chance tracks in the infinite wilderness of total human possibility. 
According to Mr. D. G. Mason, our present industrial system has 
divided and debased the general taste. We have split into three 
classes: the proletarian majority, over-driven, exhausted, de- 
prived of that normal leisure which is necessary for the enjoyment 
of life, for reflection, for the creation or appreciation of art; and 
then there are the two minorities—the capitalist class, leading an 
abnormal life in the opposite sense, physically idle, pampered, and 
bored; finally, the cultured upholders of the old traditions, and 
the old standard of taste. The first two, the “emergent” classes, 
constitute our public and our democracy. Both demand sen- 
sational, nerve-satisfying, effortless art, the working people be- 
cause they are exhausted, the luxurious people because they are 
lazy and persistently regard art as mere matter for diversion. 
“‘Fatigue-psychology”’ explains why the former want lurid thrills; 
mental apathy and vacuity explains why the latter want the un- 
usual, the novel, the “upside down and back side too,” the fads and 
“isms” of the passing seasons. Hence, the purely sensuous pro- 
gramme music of Strauss and Debussy, music for the “‘auditory 
nerves,” brainless and heartless. 

Now, there is much thought and clarity in these critiques. 
It is an immediate and a vitally important subject, because 
we are being stirred by the imminent prospect of a great social 
change, because, while some of us shout the ideal of democracy, 
others actually believe in it; because we fondly cherish art as the 
potential expression of the fundamental experience and the highest 
ideals of life. But for that reason these writers, begging their 
various pardons, fail to satisfy us completely. Each case con- 
stitutes a logical opinion rather than an implicit faith; a just 
theory arrived at by the detailed elimination of an uncongenial 
present. It rather looks as though these writers scarcely know 
the democratic spirit; they seem to belong to the class of tradi- 
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tional culture in accordance with Mr. Mason’s category. Most of 
them exalt intellect and erudition; with unconscious jealousy they 
defend the last stronghold of their cultured aristocracy against 
that crude monster, the “emergent public.” They look upon it 
with an uneasy and a half-shrinking good will. They have not 
the whole-hearted attitude which strips all presumption, which is 
not merely for the people, but with them and of them. They seem 
to waver between a dead past and an unborn future because 
they cannot strongly feel the significant undercurrent in the 
present. 

Profiting by this, let us be as scanty with history as with 
augury. Suffice it that since the French Revolution definitely 
released the democratic spirit in music, there has been a gradual 
accumulation of national and race consciousness, of folk-music in 
the music of culture. The two great musical geniuses of the cen- 
tury past exalted the new ideal. Beethoven was caught up and 
intoxicated with the concept of universal brotherhood. He called 
mankind into a glorious embrace in the Ninth Symphony, but 
unfortunately that summons has met many obstacles. Inspired 
by it as by no other music, Wagner again sought to establish a 
world shrine for the universal art of his dreams, but again prac- 
ticability was one of many hindrances. Numerous composers 
have sprung from the peasantry or the poor, such as Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, but their music was at least 
ostensibly directed to the delight of the nobility, and none of it 
has been popular in the fullest sense. Nor is a democratic music 
that of Massenet, or Stephen Foster, or Tschaikowsky, which 
reaches many people, but does not appeal to their finer and deeper 
propensities. Perhaps, strictly speaking, the enduring voice of 
mankind has never been nearer articulation than in folk-song 
itself. There are no Millets or Walt Whitmans in music, except 
possibly Moussorgsky. But theirs is not a democratic art, be- 
cause although Millet helps the people of culture to understand 
the peasants, his pictures are little or nothing to the peasants 
themselves. And you would be surprised to find a copy of Leaves of 
Grass in a farm house or a tenement. Yet Whitman is accounted 
to be widely admired in Russia. Moussorgsky would be far more 
comprehensible to the rank and file, again particularly of Russia, 
could his music reach their ears. For Moussorgsky had the genu- 
ine attitude—he despised the schools and the technical elabora- 
tion of the west, which was foreign to his people. And he not 
only felt and lived with them in his heart, but he spoke their own 
language in his art, intimately, directly, and primally. 
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The train of thought immediately reverts to Tolstoy, and so, 
once and again, we find ourselves turning to that remarkable coun- 
try where democracy is not only a topic, but a religion, and a 
throbbing actuality. Surely, no one has ever felt more deeply 
for the vaste people of Russia than Tolstoy. How far his thought 
and his faith of equality spread among the people, we cannot tell. 
No more do we know to what extent the revolution might be 
traceable to the seeds of his conversation, his books, and his penny 
tracts, sowed among the villages. There must, at any rate, be a 
close connection between the essay, What Shall We Do?, wherein 
he strips the property fallacy, in epic fashion, to its moral funda- 
mentals, and the present, virtually unanimous state of mind as to 
the injustice of landed property rights. The success of the revolu- 
tion is assured, if only by the intensity and accord of that state of 
mind. The revolution should be a full inspiration for a musical 
Tolstoy, a Moussorgsky of more articulate genius. 

So, the greatest composers have so far striven under a social 
condition which has made a universal aspiration impossible of 
approach. Yet the realization is fast coming nearer, on the one 
hand by the improvement of popular well-being, on the other hand 
by the increasing if unspecified conviction of the musically cul- 
tured that the musical might and the national genius of the world 
lies in the Slavic, Teutonic, and Latin masses, mute in ignorance, 
incoherence, and oppression, but none the less potential. There is 
recently discernable a growing belief in the innate, the racial, the 
century-tried importance of folk-music, and with it a growing im- 
patience with the isolated art of cliques which falsely calls itself 
national: the half dozen Parisian sects that perform languidly, in 
exotic, hot-house terms, to their salons of the elite; elsewhere, the 
Schoenbergs and Casellas, and, unless we are mistaken, there would 
seem to be a touch of the taint in Stravinsky. Under the new 
order in Russia, the folk-spirit should come to the full light of 
utterance as never before in history. Not only in the west do 
politics and violent partisanship flow unbidden into the concert 
halls to set them askew with extraneous prejudices; in Russia is 
is the same. There it is the revolutionary party shade; here it it 
nationality. . Trying in vain to keep these super-excitements out 
of the matter, there is the gratifying news that art is held in im- 
portance by all in Russia, from the extreme right to the extreme 
left. Perhaps it is the only thing they have in common, and wide 
enough is the divergence of opinion there. But under every 
revolutionary order, the present one included, all artistic institu- 
tions have been eagerly upheld and advanced. The signposts 
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of music seem indeed to point to Russia. Meanwhile, Stravinsky 
is carrying on and greatly enriching Rimsky-Korsakov’s technical 
proficiency and genius of workmanship. Neither composer has 
proved himself much more than a colorist for the delight of picture- 
making. Yet there is something wholesome and native about 
Stravinsky’s imaginative zest, his bright humor and fancy, his 
pungent harmonic sting. Technical fecundity, Russia has needed, 
and unless assimilated too quickly, it should be beneficial. 

With the attempt to link democracy and music, the names of 
two writers will always be associated—Tolstoy and Romain Rol- 
land. The more you probe into their creeds, the more striking 
becomes the similarity between them. Both are free, Christian 
spirits, in revolt against church, sect, and formalism; against the 
closed circles of artistic, and particularly musical, activity; against 
the dead weight of custom. Tolstoy compared himself to a rower, 
pulling for the shore of his own ideal against the half-aimless drift 
of the human current; by the same trait, Rolland stood out 
against the universal rush to war. Each of them is the self- 
analyzing nihilist, mortally afraid of taking anything for granted, 
either re-discovering or rejecting every inherited tradition. Each 
is hounded by a veritable fury of a conscience to his conception 
of the fundamental truth, whatever the cost. Consequently, each 
loaths hypocrisy in any form, and delights in its exposure. In 
one as the other, the nearest approach to a sense of humor is a 
mordant weapon of satire, used with dire results against the pre- 
tender. But there is a difference here. Tolstoy will go to any 
incautious lengths to drive in his beliefs; Rolland is also burningly 
intense, but he is more circumspect. For instance, in What is 
Art? Tolstoy assaulted Wagner in recklessly valiant fashion, 
with intent to exterminate. He did not take a sufficient look at 
his opponent first, but set him up as the rag baby and perfect em- 
bodiment of all evil in music, that he might bowl him down with 
the more relish. It was true warfare. And many are the justly 
disgruntled snorts from injured Wagnerians after his description 
of a performance of Siegfried. But Rolland is no warrior. He 
measures his opponent with infinite pains, knows whereof he 
speaks, and causes inescapable concern in the enemy’s camp. 
His clever satire on Hassler, otherwise Strauss, in Jean Christophe, 
is the more effectual in that Rolland elsewhere admits Strauss to 
be the most important composer of the day. Both writers assailed 
the fakirs and hawkers of art, the sleek professionals and the 
petty composers who succeed on the formula of a school, the critics 
and small fry who make a big noise over this and that, while the 
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finest achievement passes unregarded. Again, Rolland was far 
surer of his mark. When the ground of contention became politi- 
cal in 1914, the victims of La Foire eagerly seized their chance, and 
prodigious was the yapping. Note, however, that they carefully 
steered clear of Jean Christophe, wherein identical political opin- 
ions had stood for six years unchallenged, wherein the real, the 
personal sore point remained unmentionable because unanswerable. 
You could scarcely find a better tribute to the greatness of Jean 
Christophe than this reluctant silence. On the other hand, Tol- 
stoy’s bulwarks of argument showed a dozen breaches. When it 
came to What is Art? much of the just balance of his novels had 
left him. So intent was he upon his goal, that he hewed down 
every obstacle within sight or reach. Only his most faithful 
followers, drawn on by his nobly inspired purpose, will stay with 
him to the conclusion, while the outraged majority bestrew the 
path of approach. But these misapplications, thick and fast as 
they occur, are actually incidental. He picks Beethoven and 
Shakespeare to pieces, not with Shavian impishness, but with 
Tolstoyan assurance, hardly the less valid for having strayed. 
The concept at the bottom of it all is wonderful in its rarity; it is 
constructive genius stark and fresh, cutting tangles of tradition at 
a stroke, solving age-pondered problems by impetuously putting 
them to death, surely clinching the fundamental point, which the 
various wise-heads could not see because it was so simple, natural, 
and human, whereas they were preoccupied in being ingenious. 
It is the freshness of Tolstoy’s attitude, the new angle of his vision 
that sums up the real worth of the essay which records fifteen 
years of tortured thought. 

If this be fanaticism, there is something heroic in such a 
huge and epic scope, in such thorough-going and passionate con- 
sistency, vigor of purpose, searching sympathy, above all in such 
direct genius, impatiently and gloriously self-sufficient. Many 
of us are indeed inclined to be skeptical, or even indulgent of 
Tolstoy the absolutist. Perhaps none of us who read this maga- 
zine could find Tolstoy’s spiritual satisfaction in swinging the 
scythe. We could not converse with a mujik wholly as one of 
them, and we are not inclined to make our own boots. But re- 
spect must surely come before his marvelous and whole-hearted 
integrity of soul. In faithfulness, in genuine freedom from pose, 
in utter humility (that rarest of quelities among “‘social workers’’), 
there have been none like Tolstoy. 

Setting down the essay, I feel a certain incongruousness in the 
practice of singing folk-songs in concert. 
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“Vois-tu, petit,” said Uncle Gottfried in Jean Christophe, “‘what 
you have written down on paper, indoors, that is not real music. Mu- 
sic in a house is like sunshine ina room. Music is for the outdoors, when 
you breathe the fine, fresh air of the good God. ... . You don’t deliber- 
ately set out to sing, for the fun of it. You only sing when you feel the 
need of singing.” 


To publish a folk-song in bald notation, to give it to a prima 
donna that she may lavish her best wiles of artistry and vocal dis- 
play upon it—that is little more than taxidermy. There is a la- 
tent power in folk-music, but you can’t describe it, you can only 
feel its praise. No, the whole importance lies in the condition of its 
creation. It is the only music which comes into being directly as 
the normal and natural function of art in human life. Although it 
needs its special exponent, with a voice, or a talent, or a creative 
power to express the emotional character of a collective people, 
withal music must pass as common currency. It must be generally 
implanted, must become one with a collective, pleasure, or sorrow, 
or aspiration. The whole country-side possesses it—not a few 
with a “musical education,” as in our world. We self-styled 
artists function artificially, we are cultural snobs; that is the 
trouble with us. 

No one was quicker than Rolland to see Tolstoy’s patent 
mistakes. Moral pre-possession in art was in Rolland’s belief 
“Pegasus harnessed to a plough.” And, of course, culture was 
not to be set down finally as perversion by one of the most deeply 
cultured men living. In the face of Tolstoy’s arguments for sim- 
plicity, mountainous technique is the rule. Orchestral elabora- 
tion, the refinement of tone-painting, the accumulation of poly- 
harmony, these are, with scarcely an exception, the cultural signs 
of the times. 

Indeed, our scores are anything but simple. You may de- 
cide from extra-musical experience that the deeper part of life is 
rather humble and unelaborate. You may remark that Pales- 
trina found a richer religious expressiveness with his a cappella 
writing for a mere handful of a choir than the pick of our con- 
temporaries, with tier upon tier of singers, a collossal orchestra, 
and additional rows of trumpets behind-stage. But a genius so 
constituted will set forth the simplest message through the vastest 
medium, just as another will tie himself up into the knottiest prob- 
lem with the four naked voices of a string quartet. A genius may 
do anything with anything, and that is a final answer to a good 
many musical controversies. If Palestrina by a different accident 
of birth were now officiating in musical Rome in twentieth cen- 
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tury trousers, if this were one of the most religious epochs in his- 
tory and not one of the most skeptical, it is very doubtful whether 
he would scorn in his composition the wonderfully extensive or- 
chestral material lying at his command, with its myriad divisions 
and the freedom of its moving voices, not to speak of elaborate 
harmonic discovery, and the intricate refinement of rhythms. 
These magnificences are not the flesh and the devil of the com- 
poser of to-day, nor of to-morrow. They are the glory of his art, 
and the complicated idiom which is hovering on the brink of poly- 
harmony, is too firmly championed to evaporate. The test is 
whether the composer becomes absorbed first and last in the clever 
game, or misuses the vaste resources to conceal the fact that he 
has nothing much to say. Tolstoy suspected the whole tendency 
with all his might for two reasons: he saw in it a Nietzschian 
social scheme, and a cultural exclusiveness. Wagner, as the heart 
of the movement, became his bull’s eye. He pictured Wagner as 
a kind of Pharoah building music dramas on the social system 
of the pyramids, enslaving the life-work of countless actors, 
stage-hands, horn-blowers, for the half-indifferent delectation of 
the chance few privileged in the possession of the twenty mark 
fee. He made him out a counterfeiter and a usurper, a cerebral 
and a physiological manipulator, a schooled technician, barren 
of a single new, worthy, or heartfelt idea, a pagan harping 
upon defunct religions, and a superman hand in hand with King 
Ludwig and the royal treasury. Now, it goes without saying that 
Tolstoy made a windmill-giant of a creative genius, an honest 
socialist with a social conscience, and a Christian to the fibre. 
But there is a large assortment of composers since, among whom 
the whole list of accusations might be justly distributed. 

To begin with, if a composer has no regard for the society 
which his music is to reach, then he is not sufficiently of his time 
and his world. Wagner, piling up paraphernalia at Bayreuth, 
sincerely dreamed out a Utopia for his music dramas, even though 
no one has ever believed in it but himself. And many Wagner- 
ians now demand a maximum of music and a minimum of stage, 
economic simplification to follow hard upon the heels of artistic 
congruity. If Strauss has a social conscience, there is small 
evidence of it. He seems to mold his efforts in quite servile fash- 
ion to fame and success. Quite different was the admirable non- 
chalance with which Wagner “used” his king. Strauss lavishing 
a huge orchestra on the most trivial waltz music, Strauss writing 
an impossible number of Alpine horns into a score, is putting his 
whim above everything else—labor, expense, the opportunity for 
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general enjoyment. That is not idealism, it is short-sightedness. 
Art not available to the many may be considered as failing of its 
goal, unless it is directed to the rich and the angels. But, prac- 
ticability and availability aside, Strauss strikes the popular chord; 
any layman with half a musical ear will enjoy his music. Debussy, 
on the other hand, belongs to the privileged purveyors of rare 
sensations. His music requires a special culture, a highly sen- 
sitized perceptive faculty. It is a speech apart; a caviar of sound 
for the most delicate diaphragms. It holds nothing for the lay- 
man, whom its maker contemned. Debussy seemingly had 
nothing of the social instinct, discouraged and erased any latent 
objectivity in his nature. Plain folk with a taste for music will 
care nothing for Debussy’s pearl grays, nor will they submit to 
be “educated up” to them, and that fact will weigh against the 
final estimate of Debussy. Compare that pagan epicurean with 
Sibelius. Debussy’s Rondes de Printemps, shaped upon a little 
girls’ dance tune, is about as fresh, and naive, and vernal as an 
orchid, or attar of roses. Sibelius’s music springs from the very 
heart of his people’s folk-lore. It develops from an obvious into 
a nobly exalted popularity, is indeed music for the great society. 
Its marked individuality still champions the people instead of over- 
riding them. It is free from superlatives, orchestral convolutions 
in the “grand manner,” and continental tricks. Yet it takes a 
large, subtle, and accomplished orchestra, as does also Bloch’s 
music, passionately dedicated to the great society. Sibelius finds 
the highest and widest expressiveness in orchestral economy, but 
only because he concentrates finely upon the melodic eloquence 
of the various instruments, Berlioz-fashion, requiring from an 
orchestra the best order of individual skill and intelligence. 
Chamber music may thrive for its chosen harmlessly, not at the 
general expense, or be extensively enjoyed in amateur perform- 
ance. Intricacy, refinement, that is the inevitable trend of every 
musical nature growing and developing. There is nothing more 
aristocratic, more hierarchical, than music. Musical refinement 
liberates the expressiveness of genius, It is the refinement of the 
truest aristocracy; not the long-nurtured sort, bred for generations 
upon soft carpets, but the spiritual aristocracy which draws from 
the field and the slum as from the mansion. What is this talk of 
musical “education,” and again, of “leveling?”’ On the one hand, 
musical good taste is neither taught nor learnt, but innate to more 
or less degree, self-found, and developed. On the other hand, there 
can be no total reduction to a common order of park bands, cornets, 
and community choruses, important as these things are bound to be. 
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Let me construct an exemplary musical hierarchy. At the 
summit of the spiritual aristocracy I would place Beethoven’s last 
quartets, however sweepingly denounced by Tolstoy. Said Beet- 
hoven of Napoleon, after Jena, “If I were a warrior instead of a 
musician, how I would fight!” But, “Mein Reich ist in der Luft.” 
And this mighty Napoleon of the spirit superbly enriched the few, 
by no means at the deprivation of the many. Sometimes he con- 
quered for the many, as in his Choral Symphony, and that was 
his grandest battle. To continue the scheme, prosperous bour- 
geois music is that of Strauss, or Liszt, or Rachmaninov, or 
Brahms; homelier bourgeois, Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 
his oratorios and Gounod’s, Mascagni, Puccini, Sinding, and their 
kind. The upper of these divisions is generally snobbish toward 
the other—often they do not enjoy themselves half as genuinely. 
Many of them will be observed sniffing at a community chorus, or 
McCormack. Lowest, the cheap music-hall fare. Naturally, 
the temporal hierarchy does not correspond with the spiritual. 
The peasant and laboring classes, unjustly denied access to music, 
have yet produced melodies well up in the scale. The great com- 
poser is he whose music reaches every sort. In that respect, 
Hindel takes on a remarkable significance. His Messiah is still 
beloved of all classes of musical people, despite centuries between. 
His arias, with all their obsolete floridity, never fail to “take” in 
a popular recital. The penetration of the Largo through all 
classes and all generations is unparalleled. And yet this music 
which the populace cherishes was written by a gentleman of birth 
at the order of the nobility. So does the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner bear aspects appealling to every nature in its own mu- 
sical degree. Take Die Meistersinger, those last pages of the 
Prelude where all the themes are simultaneously stated, or the 
Quintet. A finely perceptive ear finds ecstasy in the rich scoring, 
the academician perpetually marvels at the free contrapuntal 
manipulation, the grosser listener consciously hears only the 
crowning melody, but its flare and lustre is his solid delight; the 
German cook and bottle washer, squeezed against the roof, loves 
it too, though he cannot tell you how nor why. The underlying 
intricacy and élaboration can be no hindrance or discouragement 
to his pleasure. It may present itself to him as a sort of confused, 
magnificent dazzle, but always it enhances and clarifies the as- 
cendant prize-song—never obstructs. In lesser hands it would 
have done so; the complications of Brahms are inherently baffling 
to the layman, but the complications of the greater genius are as 
the mass of carved detail in a cathedral; bewildering as such, but 
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shaped to carry out the clean, towering lines. Indeed, art which 
precludes simple, unsophisticated, untrained enjoyment is an art 
narrowly conceived. The medieval simple-heartedness which 
is the life and breath of Die Meistersinger measures Wagner’s 
transcendance over such ingenious flowers of late culture as 
Strauss and Debussy. 

An attempt on a large scale to picture the musical hierarchy 
is a structural motive in Jean Christophe . . . ““The heart of the 
world,”’ wrote Rolland, “‘is centered in those thousands of simple 
souls, of every nation, whose lives burn away in silence, pure 
flames of kindness, faith, and sacrifice.” And from such, as he 
probes the complex stratifications of society, Rolland draws the 
types in which are contained the latent, the everlasting genius of 
each nation. In France, they are the quiet dwellers in the “house.” 
In Germany, Jean Michel, the grandfather, represents the musical 
traditional, the sturdy, ancestral stock; the uncle, Gottfried, rep- 
resents the folk-spirit, uncultured, Tolstoyan, mystically in touch 
with nature; the old music professor of a small town, Schulz, 
represents those rare and delicate spirits who live and die un- 
recognized, in humble and undaunted devotion to their art. The 
great creative force “‘old Schulz” and “Jean Michel” lack—that 
lack is their tragic, their personal misfortune, and they worship 
its embodiment in their popular hero and leader, Jean{Christophe, 
like Beethoven, the glorious son of a drunkard and a scullery 
woman. And such are the musical élite, sparse grains of gold in 
heaps of sand. 

Unbelievably will the art of music expand when it becomes 
common property, a free field for cultivation and enjoyment by 
all so minded. We should like it to be unconfined by privilege 
and price. Bloch excusably rails at commercialism as an actual 
force debasing its standards. But that power of darkness is per- 
haps not so very strong. The businesslike practices of competi- 
tion, and advertisement, and phonographic multiplication flourish 
only in the petty and ephemeral part of the “profession.” A 
supreme violinist is tagged with an enormous monetary valuation, 
will or no, by the law of supply and demand, because he is the 
largest of his kind, like the Koh-i-noor diamond. He never 
measures his artistic success by his income, and is seldom dis- 
posed to rollin it. Normally, an artist worthy of the name desires 
nothing more than a decent living, that he may pursue the activity 
which is his greatest enjoyment. 

But an orchestra or an opera company—there is something 
wrong with the economic status of such institutions. Desperately 
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do they depend upon the lavishments of subscribers and patrons, 
the Gregories and Medicis of to-day. Musical performance is in 
the inartistic hands of “society” and fortune, and its enjoyment is 
pretty well confined to a stratum of shirt-fronts and jewelry. 
The workers who maintain musicians and audiences in comfort, 
who provide food, and warmth, and light, and rich stuffs, and 
leisure for music, have surely a right to some share in that music. 
Denied any glimmer of this, they are at least due the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are enabling an illustrious culture to flower 
in their state. But what have we to show for that modest demand? 
The mounting of cumbersome operas, obsolete or vapid, which a 
real musician would scarce bother sitting through, not to speak of 
messy and undistinguished orchestral scores. However excellent 
the orchestras themselves, none of them are extensively available. 
In every case, subscriptions close the circle. 

If meagreness of musical activity and florescence lies in the 
economic bondage which checks the spreading influence, the cure 
should come with the universal industrial awakening which is now 
fast gathering for a momentous readjustment. Tolstoy and Ber- 
trand Russell point the way. In Tolstoy’s Utopian state, for the 
healthiest and happiest life, half of the day should be spent in the 
labor of production. The rest, or such of it as the individual 
desires, should provide opportunity not only for lighter pleasures, 
but for art, science or knowledge, thought, writing, social inter- 
course; in Russell’s phraseology, the creative as distinguished 
from the acquisitive activity. The laborer under present con- 
ditions is born to the brunt of the world’s toil, and unless he is a 
genius at pushing up, exploitation keeps him there, saps up the 
entirety of his time and energy, with the worst drudgery of all— 
the work which is for another’s interest and benefit. He is con- 
fined to the merest existence, deprived of that leisure which is 
every one’s due, which is requisite for normal living, for develop- 
ment, for music. Give him, typical of billions, an opportunity for 
an actual musical start in his public education, insure him the 
time and the means to grow upon it afterwards, and you will re- 
lease numberless musical forces in the nation. In the internal 
reconstruction platform of the new British Labor Party, there is 
insistence upon “the promotion of music, literature, and fine art, 
which have been, under capitalism, so greatly neglected, and upon 
which, so the Labor Party holds, any real development of civiliza- 
tion fundamentally depends.’”’ The fact that culture has fertilized 
and flourished upon slavery from the days of Egypt and Greece 
to our own, is not sufficient ground for a person of any imagination 
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that it must always be so. We need not worry about the morality 
of art, that will take care of itself. But we crave that it be whole- 
some, vital, serenely simple. We have been fed over much upon 
emotional inflations, extravagances, and convulsions. 

Rolland exalts the artist who feels the common soul, inter- 
prets the multitude. He speaks of a simple flower of melody from 
Mozart, before whose perennial importance the hugest modern 
symphonic structures must yield; of a religious motto from Hindel 
which was common to all Europe as no music since. Jean Christo- 
phe conceives a Domestic Symphony which is not a Straussian 
parade of intimacies, but one which pulsates to the rhythm of the 
work-a-day world, constitutes an act of communion with all men. 
Rolland wrote: 


The artists of the time were far removed from that fraternal spirit. 
They wrote only for a more or less anarchical and vain group, uprooted 
from the life of the country, who preened themselves on not sharing the 
prejudices and passions of the rest of humanity, or else made a mock of 
them. It is a fine sort of fame that is won by self-amputation from life, 
so as to be unlike other men! Let all such artists perish! We will go 
with the living, be suckled at the breasts of the earth, and drink in all that 
is most profound and sacred in our people, and all its love from the family 
and the soil. Where is there a Raphael of music to glorify maternity? 
Who is there to give us music meet for every hour of life?-—What have I 
to do with your esthetic tricks?7—How can we be “esthetic” in a world 
where eight men out of ten live in nakedness and want, in physical and 
moral wretchedness?—Let us avoid like a plague the artistic language of 
castes. We must have the courage to speak like men and not like “ar- 
tists.” We must draw upon the common fund—Show the life of every day 
to the men and women of every day. Their life is deeper and more vaste 
than the sea. The smallest among you bears the infinite in his soul. The 
infinite is in every man who is simple enough to be a man, in the lover, 
in the friend, in the woman who pays with her pangs for the radiant glory 
of childbirth, in every man and every woman who lives in obscure self- 
sacrifice which will never be known to another soul.—Write the peaceful 
epic of the days and nights following one another—write it simply, as 
simple as its own unfolding. Waste no thought upon the word, and the 
letter, and the subtle vain researches in which the force of the artists of 
today is turned to nought. You are addressing all men: use the language 
of all men. There are only words and styles which say or fail to say only 
what they have to say. Be sound and thorough in all you do; think just 
what you think and feel just what you feel. Let the rhythm of your 
heart prevail in your writings. The style is the soul. 
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JACQUES OFFENBACH 
A CENTENNIAL SKETCH 


By GABRIEL GROVLEZ 


ACQUES OFFENBACH was born in Cologne on June 21st, 
J 1819, according to musical dictionaries, a date which must, 

for the purpose of reference, be adhered to, although there 
is some doubt as to its accuracy. The composer’s biographer, 
M. de Mirecourt, declares the date to be July 20th, 1822, and 
according to Offenbach’s own assertion it is supposed to fall in 
the year 1821. 

He was the son of a chorister of the Synagogue at Cologne, 
whose real name was Juda Eberscht, and who published, in 1830, 
a volume entitled “Allgemeines Gebetbuch fiir die israelitische 
Jugend.” Young Offenbach showed from his earliest childhood 
surprising musical gifts. He had scarcely begun to talk when 
his fingers were already becoming acquainted with the keyboard 
of a piano. At the age of five he played the violin, and he wrote 
his first song when he was six years old. From his father he 
learnt the rudiments of musical notation, but he was very soon 
able to teach something of the art to his master, and his musical 
education was entrusted to one Alexander. The young mu- 
sician’s health being delicate, his father, who was not opposed 
to his choosing a musical career, would not allow him to play the 
violoncello, for fear that the practice of this instrument might 
impair his physical development. However, Jacques Offenbach 
had such a passion for the violoncello, that he practised it clandes- 
tinely. One night, when he was ten years of age, he happened 
to be with some friends who gathered once a week to play chamber 
music, when the ’cellist, who should have taken part in a Haydn 
quartet, was unable to be present. Jacques Offenbach offered to 
replace him, and, to everybody’s astonishment, he surpassed him, 
This incident formed the topic of conversation in Cologne for a 
whole month. At the age of thirteen, the young virtuoso was 
regarded as a consummate musician, and he played in public 
pieces of his own composition, the technical difficulties of which 
terrified his master. He was in his fifteenth year when he, to- 
gether with his brother—a musician like himself—left for Paris, 
with no other belongings than his ambition and a letter of recom- 
mendation for Cherubini, who then directed the Conservatoire. He 
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| entered, if not officially, at least as a kind of human contraband, 
i the violoncello class of Verlin, for at that time foreigners were 
| excluded from the courses. He was admitted, at the same time, 
into the orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, where he and his col- 
league at the desk, Seligmann, were notorious for countless jests. 
| One of their fancies was to play, by turns, every other note of 
their parts, and it can easily be imagined what the effect of this 
must have been in quick movements. The best part of Jacques 
Offenbach’s salary was absorbed in fines. He played at private 
parties, at concerts, here, there, and everywhere, and never failed 
to show his love for parody and excentricity. He was fond of all % 
kinds of trickery on his instrument, upon which he performed 
imitations of the violin, the hurdy-gurdy and various toy-in- 
struments, and he exploited to an inordinate degree a certain 
bag-pipe effect, which invariably provoked unbridled enthusiasm. 
On his return from a tour in England, he married, under 
most romantic circumstances, Herminie de Alcair, a general’s 
daughter-in-law. At that period he seems to have been prone 
| to folly and restlessness, bordering on a state of giddiness, and 
in appearance, thin and nervous-looking. The events of 1848 
brought trouble to Offenbach, and he went to reap a harvest of 
florins in Germany; but in 1849 he returned to France and, 
thanks to Arséne Houssaye, attained to the post of conductor at 
| the Comédie-Frangaise. During this time he composed waltzes ‘ 
for the famous “Julien,” settings of La Fontaine’s Fables, and 
| numerous operatic scores which, however, in spite of their merit, 
| 


were all refused. The only work of his which was staged between 

1846 and 1855, at the Variétés, was Pepito, and that was a failure. 
As he did not succeed in getting his works produced, he resolved 
to open a theatre of his own. During the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855 he obtained the lease of the Bouffes-Parisiens in the old 
Salle Lacaze at the Carré Morigny des Champs-Elysées. The 
Ministry at first allowed but two players, later increased to three, 
and soon success was turned into triumph. The good old days 
of the Thédtre de la Foire seemed to have returned. From this 
moment dates the ever-growing fame of Jacques Offenbach, 
musician of the second Empire, though certainly not the musician. 
Fortunately, the period from 1852 to 1870 has known other in- 
stances of musical glory. However, it is an indisputable fact 
that the operetta, a species of art of which Offenbach was past- 
master, if not actually the creator (for it must be remembered 
that it was the Frenchman, Florimond Hervé, who created the 
operetta as distinct from the café-concert), was born and flourished 
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during the Empire. Jules Lemaitre was justified in saying that 
Orphée aux Enfers, La Belle Héléne and La Grande Duchesse are 
brilliant examples of the only new species of dramatic art pro- 
duced during the second half of the nineteenth century, the first 
half having evolved the romantic drama. The operetta seems to 
revive at the present moment and to regain public favour. Curi- 
ously enough, that form of entertainment, so greatly favoured 
round about 1870, occupies a unique place in theatrical history. 
It flourishes immediately before and after great national convul- 
sions. It seems as though the operetta encouraged the heedless- 
ness of a frivolous and indulgent generation, living in ignorance 
of the blows about to fall, and that it acts as an alleviation of the 
sufferings endured. 

One has often reproached Offenbach with the disrespect 
he showed for the subjects chosen by him. But do we not nowa- 
days see more savage, if less witty, caricatures of the things of 
the past than those by the authors of Geneviéve de Brabant and 
Barbe-Bleue? Was not our army, for instance, subjected to 
far more irreverent pleasantries and less inoffensive banter than 
anything found in La Grande Duchesse? It is true that the 
authors of Orphée and La Belle Héléne ridiculed religion, but 
their arrows were directed at the Olympian gods, and, to quote 
Jules Lemaitre once more, “‘our holy religion escapes unscathed!” 
There is one sentiment, besides, which Offenbach never railed at 
—love. Underneath the musician’s manner of the boulevard, 
there is always the Rhinelander’s sentimentality, the little blue 
flower he carried in his heart until death, a fact which might cause 
a Berlin journalist to say that “Offenbach’s music, in spite of its 
French spirit, always preserves a German heart.” 

It was on July 8rd, 1855, that Jacques Offenbach began his 
career as director of the Bouffes-Parisiens. Among the artists 
he engaged might be mentioned the celebrated actor Paul Legrand, 
Mademoiselle Mariquita, and the poet Albert Glatigny. The 
opening production introduced Les Deux Aveugles, which had an 
astounding success and scored 400 consecutive performances. 
No doubt, if contemporaries may be believed, Pradeau and Ber- 
thelier were exceedingly funny in the scene of the two blind men, 
but the uproarious bursts of laughter they provoked found their 
stimulant, above all, in the music; the vital spark that kindled 
the gaiety of the public was Offenbach’s genius. 

Many young composers, like Delibes, Duprato, Lecocgq, 
Bizet, Adam, and Rossini, found a brotherly and hospitable 
welcome at the Bouffes-Parisiens, but Offenbach himself was the 
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most prolific purveyor for his own theatre. Le Violoneux was 
produced in September, 1855, with the first appearance of Hor- 
tense Schneider, and in October of the same year Madame Papillon, 
an unspeakable farce, was given. Their Majesties wishing to 
hear Les Deux Aveugles at the Tuileries, Offenbach was allowed 
a fourth, and subsequently a fifth player, but owing to lack of 
space the Ministry soon granted the transfer of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens to the Salle Comte, Passage Choiseul, where, from 
December onward, Offenbach’s enterprise, which had begun as 
a mere show and now grown into a little theatre, was at liberty 
to present acts instead of “turns.”” The new venture was in- 
augurated on December 29th, 1855, by Bataclan, a piece described 
as a “‘chinoiserie musicale,” by Ludovic Halévy and Jacques 
Offenbach. Bataclan brought Offenbach the greatest success 
hitherto obtained by this kind of frankly comic style, which con- 
sisted of numerous little acts strung together. A new style, 
approaching comic opera, was attempted in Mesdames de la 
Halle, produced in March, 1858. 

But the great battle engaged in by Offenbach dates from 
October 21st, 1858, when the comic opera, Orphée aux Enfers, 
in 2 acts and 4 scenes, on a libretto by Hector Cremieux, was first 
performed. It was an icy evening, the press was at first extremely 
severe, and Le Figaro published the worst possible criticism from 
the pen of Jules Janin. Offenbach was obliged to have the vocal 
score engraved at his own expense and to deposit it with an 
obscure dealer in the Passage Choiseul. At last the publishing 
house of Heugel consented to negotiate with the composer and 
to buy Orphée for the munificent sum of 300 francs. The enor- 
mous success of the opera did not begin until some fifteen years 
later, but then it was a veritable triumph. A performance before 
the Emperor, at the Salle Ventadour, brought in 22,000 frances and 
the agents offered 3000 francs for two boxes. The sovereign 
presented the composer with a bronze with this inscription: 
“L’Empereur 4 Jacques Offenbach.” If the run of the piece 
was interrupted, it was only to present it before Queen Amélie 
at Orléans House. The libretto of Orphée overflows with spirit 
and humour and the score is full of sparkling wit and melodious 
charm. It is impossible to analyse adequately a piece wherein 
the sublimest idiocy and the most astonishing fancy clash at every 
turn. The overture is gay and lively. The recitative of the 
Shepherd Aristée is almost on a level with the one of Iopas in 
Les Troyens of Berlioz. The songs of Cupid and Venus are 
accompanied most comically by the snores of the sleeping gods, 
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and those of John Styx are masterpieces of fatuity and naiveté. 
The “Evohé” of Eurydice at the end of the work is the song of a 
vine-crowned bacchante, a fervent melody rising up to meet the 
resuscitated son of Zeus. And what is to be said of the infernal 
gallop? This famous “two-step” might quicken the dead, and 
it sweeps the hearer off his feet in a physical and moral trepidation. 
Offenbach never produced a more complete work. 

In 1859 the composer staged Le Mari a la Porte, a piece 
wherein he strove in vain to adapt himself to the level of comic 
opera. If he failed in this endeavour, it was not because of any 
lack of musical science, but his peculiar talent was scarcely fitted 
to work of a certain depth. The Operetta was his sole congenial 
domain, as is proved by the failure of Robinson Crusoe and Bar- 
kouff. (The curious libretto of Barkouff is by Scribe, with a dog 
as the hero.) This failure was but partially redeemed by the 
Tales of Hoffmann. 

Genevieve de Brabant, performed in September, 1859, and 
revived at the Menus Plaisirs and at the Gaité, was not nearly as 
successful as Orphée. Apart from the fact that the music is 
much less vivacious, this piece suffers from the excessively strained 
buffoonery of its libretto. There are, particularly, the songs of 
“the child who has eaten too much gingerbread,” which are of 
more than doubtful taste. Later Offenbach staged a few more 
or less uninteresting works such as Les Vivandiéres de la Grande 
Armée, Le Carnaval des Revues, Daphnis et Chloé and Le Pont des 
Soupirs. These were followed by La Chanson de Fortunio, the 
most extraordinarily successful first performance of that period. 
There was such a torrent of encores that the whole score was 
played through twice, and after the celebrated song the per- 
formance had to be interrupted for several minutes until the 
applause had subsided. On September 14th, 1860, the public 
was invited to hear M. Choufleury restera chez lui le. . . , the 
libretto of which was by the Duc de Morny, and whose success 
was enormous. The indefatigable composer produced new works 
without intermission, and, for the sake of completeness, I will 
mention a few whose fortune was less brilliant, such as A pothi- 
caire et Perruquier, the music of which was written in three days 
by order of the Law Courts, as the result of an action by the 
author of the words, Le Roman Comique, Monsieur et Madame 
Denis, Le Voyage de MM. Dunanan peére et fils, Les Bavards, Il 
Signor Fagotto, Les Géorgiennes, Jean qui pleure et Jean qui rit, and 
a comic opera, Les Bergers, which proved once again that Offen- 
bach was never quite at home in anything but operetta, and that 
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only in the lighter style he could ever be wholly successful, in 
spite of some undeniable qualities found here and there in his 
more serious works. The composer suffered under the conscious- 
ness of his inability to forsake operetta, and after the hopeless 
condemnation of his Barkouff he wrote in Le Figaro: ‘‘Am I to 
be forbidden to walk in the ways shown me by my beloved masters? 
If I am not to succeed, well and good; but that I should not have 
the right to risk my neck in the endeavour, that is what I protest 
against.” 

With Barbe-Bleue (February 5th, 1866), a burlesque parody 
of medizeval customs, Jacques Offenbach partly recovered his 
former success, and this piece was at the same time the greatest 
triumph of Hortense Schneider. La Vie Parisienne at the Palais- 
Royal had the distinction of being sung by a company that did 
not boast of a single singer. Its score contains some delightful 
pages and the duet makes one almost think of Wagner in the scene 
between Hans Sachs and Eva. 

April 12th, 1867, is a memorable date in Offenbach’s life, 
for on that day he enjoyed one of the greatest triumphs of his 
artistic career, with the production of La Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein. ‘There is no parallel to the astounding and enduring 
success of this work, which caused a revolution from which even 
the politics of the day did not escape. It was accused of having 
contributed to the disaster of 1870, and its popularity was such 
that at the Bois people no longer pointed out to each other Hor- 
tense Schneider, but the “Grande Duchesse.”’ Never did theatre 
present so brilliant an audience. The Emperor, M. Thiers, the 
Princesse de Galles, the Duke of Edinburgh, Bismarck, the Tsar, 
the Kings of Bavaria, of Portugal, of Sweden, were all present. 
It is true that the music was delicious from the first note to the 
last. Offenbach never showed more spirit, more gaiety, and more 
youth. The operetta is orchestrated with a care and a refinement 
of detail never before encountered in this kind of work. “Offen- 
bachism” flourished and had by this time spread as far as Hungary. 
On the day Francis Joseph was crowned at Budapest, La Belle 
Héléne was honoured with a gala performance in a Magyar trans- 
lation. But alas, a few months later, the composer failed con- 
spicuously with Robinson Crusoe at the Opéra-Comique. 

Offenbach was inexhaustibly prolific. Between 1867 and 1870 
he produced Le Chateau a Toto, L’Isle de Tulipatan, and La Princesse 
de Trébizonde at his own theatre, Verit-Vert at the Opéra-Comique, 
and La Périchole and Les Brigands, the last two considered to be 
among his best works, at the Variétés. 
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In 1869, Offenbach went to Baden to take the waters, and he 
was seen walking about in the most extraordinary attire—a yellow 
waistcoat and trousers, a sky-blue coat, grey gloves, a green hat 
and a red sunshade. 

The composer’s success was rudely interrupted by the war, 
and the year 1870 brought a blow to the German Offenbach, from 
which he never recovered. 

In 1872 he presented at the Gaité his first essay of a Fairy- 
Opera, Le Roi Carotte, written with the collaboration of the famous 
Victorien Sardou. The choice was not a happy one, and Sardou 
was completely lost in the fairy tale, based on Hoffmann’s ‘Heroic 
History of Klein Zach, the celebrated Minister, nicknamed 
Cinnabar,” the charm and the poetry of which he completely 
destroyed. Offenbach’s music wavers between grand opera and 
the most vulgar ditties. He regained a certain measure of success 
in 1873 with La Jolie Parfumeuse, written for Théo, the idol of the 
day. The managing mania then took hold of the composer once 
more and he took up the reins of the Gaité. On February 7th 
he revived Orphée, which now had nothing more in common with 
the modest Operetta of the Passage Choiseul. When managing 
his own theatre, Offenbach was the man to get rid of a hundred 
fortunes; he tossed his gold recklessly right and left, astonished 
everybody by his luxurious life, and was never happy unless he 
could display his wealth in the most extravagant manner. Thus, 
although the receipts for the first hundred performances of Orphée 
reached one million francs, he perceived one day that the costs 
had swallowed up more than that amount. Ruin came quickly 
and he was obliged to relinquish his theatre to Vizantini. He bade 
farewell to his company in the following terms: “My children, 
you will be paid to the last centime. If I have been incautious, 
I shall at least be honour itself.”! Such words might well be 
reflected on by many a manager and impresario. Offenbach was 
a man of heart, a man of the strictest sense of honour; his spon- 
taneous generosity and his discreet and unsuspected charity 
were the accomplices of his ostentatious extravagance. 

The remaining years did not bring any works of much value 
save Madame l’Archiduc with Judic as the principal star, and 
La Fille du Tambour Major, which seemed to open up a new era of 
success. Shortly after the celebration of the hundredth per- 
formance of the latter work, Offenbach passed away on October 
5th, 1880. His last years had been cruel for him; he was tor- 


1In 1875 Offenbach went to America. His not very lucrative experiences he 
narrated afterwards in his book “‘Notes d’un musicien en voyage.” —Ed. 
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tured by gout and by a dreadful cough, and his leanness had be- 
come proverbial. The will to live could alone preserve a remnant 
of existence for that poor, emaciated body,—the will to live (as 
he said), with only one wish in the world, that of witnessing the 
premiere of his Les Contes d’Hoffmann, on which opera he had 
been working for years. In vain; the premiére did not take place 
until February 10, 1881, at the Opéra-Comique. 

Some critics have reproached Offenbach with having damaged 
the interests of art by catering to the corrupt taste of the period, 
and with having pandered to the base instincts of the mass by 
providing for its gross appetite. Some even went to the length 
of asserting that he profaned music by transforming that noble art 
into a degrading parody. 

I confess that I should willingly sacrifice much that is called 
“great music” for a few pages of Offenbach. They contain more 
art, more sincerity, more invention and greater science than many 
works by certain members of the Institute. The triviality of 
Offenbach’s style may shock a sensitive hearer, but it cannot be 
denied that there are some finely artistic traits among this broad 
gaiety and this merciless vivacity. Whatever vulgarity there 
may be in these operettas is almost invariably to be found in the 
libretto; the “cog a l’dne’’ which is its base, dates from a long 
way back, from Piron, Panard and Collé, and from that Caveau 
which delighted the eighteenth century. Another essential ele- 
ment of the operetta is what the Parisian calls ‘“‘la blague,” his own 
particular delight in scoffing at and ridiculing all that humanity 
ordinarily respects and loves. All this is certainly found in 
Offenbach, but in an extremely refined form. He was one of the 
first composers who dared set things to music that did not seem to 
call for music at all. I might quote, for instance, the ditties in 
La Vie Parisienne: ““Nous sommes employés de la ligne de 
l’Ouest,” and “Son habit a craqué dans le dos.”” Nowadays such 
audacities appear quite tame, and men like Chabrier, Ravel, or 
Erik Satie, have gone much beyond them. In Offenbach’s music 
a continual contrast between sensibility and buffoonery produces 
the most delicious effect. Look, for instance, at the song ‘‘Dis- 
moi Vénus” in Orphée, where the melody, tender and sentimental 
at first, is turned in the end into a light and fanciful strain. One 
might accuse Offenbach of repeating himself, but this is not so; 
the Master’s Muse is arrayed in a robe of shot silk, which, though 
always the same, changes colour at every turn. Offenbach was, 
above all else, a musician, a real musician—I was almost going to 
say a great musician—who, perhaps, ridiculed music, but who 
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certainly ridiculed it musically. He always drew the musical 
caricature from the intimate elements of his own music. Some- 
times he was coarse, but always witty and always original. His 
greatest attraction is his remarkably clear and vigorous sense of 
rhythm. Curiously enough the Rondo “Ah, que j’aime les 
militaires” in La Grande Duchesse is rhythmically exactly identical 
with the finale of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. Camille 
Bellaigue has actually said that he considers Offenbach’s sym- 
phonic sense, with its well-ordered and organised frolic, akin to 
that of Beethoven. It might be said of Offenbach that with him 
order was fanciful, and fancy orderly. He has written music of 
a small kind—if it be possible to state where small music ends 
and great music begins—but he was a great artist, and none has 
yet surpassed, in his own sphere, the man to whom Rossini sent 
his photograph with the dedication: “Au Mozart des Champs- 
Elysées.” 
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COUNTERPOINT REVOLUTIONIZED 
By HERBERT SANDERS 


F you ask a theoretical student why he studies counterpoint 
he will probably tell you he does so for examination purposes: 
if you question him as to wherein lies the intrinsic value of 

the study he will promptly tell you “‘it is invaluable as discipline.” 
Exempting candidates for diplomas and degrees from the counting, 
it is safe to assert that but few study counterpoint for its own 
sake and it is not wide of the mark to suggest that the number of 
candidates for degrees would be considerably larger were it not 
for the imposed tests in counterpoint. The chief objection to its 
serious study is not its difficulty but its alleged uselessness. 

Color is given to this belief by the fact that treatises on 
counterpoint are contradictory in many important points so that 
students are ignorant as to what authoritative counterpoint 
really is, and, what is more annoying still, to find after years of 
patient study of the tenets they evolved by comparison of con- 
flicting theories that in actual composition many of its rules are 
entirely disregarded. 

The standard writers on the subject have helped to give 
currency to these beliefs. In the preface to his “counterpoint” 
Macfarren says: 

Its study is of the utmost value, as giving to one who has musical 
ideas facility in their expression. It is an exercise of the musician’s mind 
as useful for developing the power of thought and the ability to control 
it as is any mechanical exercise for developing muscular strength and 
other physical resources. 


Prout says: 


vere the value of the strict mental discipline involved in work- 
ing with limited resources cannot be overestimated. One of the strongest 
arguments in favor of this study is the fact that no composer has ever 
attained the highest eminence without first submitting himself to its re- 
straints. 


So much for the ‘discipline’ idea. Without labouring the 
point it must suffice to add that nearly all modern writers be- 
lieve the intrinsic value of strict counterpoint to lie in mental 
discipline. 

In regard to the relaxation of the rules of strict counterpoint 
in actual composition Ouseley wrote: “The rules are never followed 
in all their rigour in the works of the best composers.” Mac- 
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farren states: “The rules of Counterpoint were established prior 
to the discovery of the natural principles whereon harmony, and 
the phraseology that springs from it, are based.” Sir A. Mac- 
kenzie says: “It is generally admitted that the study of counter- 
point has been hampered by a good many rules which have ab- 
solutely no application at all in the extended domain of modern 
music,” et cetera. If, then, the highest appeal for the study of 
strict counterpoint be that it is good ‘discipline,’ and if it be 
authoritatively acknowledged that its restrictions are not of 
practical application, why study it? Cannot such discipline be 
obtained in some less irritating way? 

Before answering the question it is necessary to define what 
strict counterpoint really is. As a matter of fact there are three 
distinct schools of strict counterpoint: 

(1) The OLD SCHOOL, Fux, Fétis, Albrechtberger, Cherubini, 
Ouseley, Bridge, etc. 

(2) The MACFARREN SCHOOL, Macfarren, Prout, Pearce, etc. 


(3) The MODERN FREE SCHOOL as taught in Germany 
and France. 


Prof. Bridge says he regrets that modern authors are departing 
in theory from the principles and practice of the older contrapunt- 
ists, but he does not say why he prefers the Old School. 

The main tendency of the Macfarren School is the restriction 
of harmonic resource and the extension of melodic resource. In 
the Modern Free School the restrictions of the early theorists are 
removed, with music, not rubbish, as the result. It will be re- 
membered by many that some years ago when a controversy as to 
what really constituted strict counterpoint troubled the minds 
of some English students they sent to Rheinberger for some speci- 
mens. On arriving in England these specimens were shown to a 
prominent musician who exclaimed “Why, this isn’t Counter- 
point; it’s music.” In a lecture before the Royal College of 
Organists, Kitson said: 

We often see in examples by men who follow the old school, things 
done which are due to a want of time perspective. Little things creep 
in that show at once that they are not sure of their ground. The ab- 
stract view of counterpoint leads some to see the evolution of the art of 
counterpoint, progressing with the art of music as a whole, in which by 
degrees all the cramping restrictions of the early theorists are removed and 
culminating in the MUSIC, not the counterpoint of Rheinberger. 

Until we have one school instead of three, and until counter- 
point is regarded as something more than an artificial and ab- 
stract study, it will be impossible to avoid controversy on the 
matter. Nor must it be viewed entirely from the aesthetic stand- 
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point for it would then be regarded as artistic or inartistic ac- 
cording to the varying standard of taste of the individual or 
period. For counterpoint to have the moral support of an un- 
animity of opinion and uniformity of practice it must be regarded 
only secondarily from the abstract and aesthetic side and primarily 
from the historic. 

But if the historic counterpoint be taught, what period? 
What composer or group of composers? To these questions there 
is but one answer, no other has been suggested. Dickinson says 
(“Music in the Western Church’’): 


Melody as we know it is the peculiar endowment of the Italians, 
and Palestrina, a typical son of Italy, crowned the Netherland science 
with ethereal grace of movement which completed once for all the four 
hundred year’s striving of contrapuntal art, and made it stand forth 
among the artistic creations of the Middle Age perhaps the most divinely 
radiant of them ail. 


Sir Hubert Parry (“Style in Musical Art’’) writes: 


Palestrina affords the most perfect examples of pure choral style. 
In his work the development of many centuries is summed up; and 


practically he stands alone in scope and artistic resourcefulness. 


Here then in Palestrina we have the basis for a treatise on 
counterpoint which will settle for all time the divergencies of con- 
trapuntal theorists. But to be of exact value his practice must be 
summarised and adapted to the modern scalic system—a procedure 
to which no ultilitarian can reasonably object. The questions 
touching the use of the harmonic or melodic scale and modulation 
we need not discuss at this point. 

As far as I am aware no modern writer has based his treatise 


‘on counterpoint absolutely on Palestrina with the exception of 


Dr. C. H. Kitson (“Art of Counterpoint,’’ Oxford), and I may 
state, that we have in this volume the study of counterpoint 
revolutionized and its tenets based on a foundation strong as 
Gibraltar. In short Dr. Kitson has given to the world a treatise 
at once historical, logical, and practical. Let us briefly, led by 
Dr. Kitson, consider a few of the restrictions and non-restrictions 
of the later theorists in the light of Palestrina. 

(a) Most theorists allow one chord in a bar. Those who 
permit two chords in a bar look on it somewhat as a ‘concession to 
the weaker brethren’. Yet Palestrina freely uses two chords in 
a bar. Kitson points out that the prohibition of two chords in 
bar was due to the misconception that each whole-note represents 
one chord whereas the contrapuntal principle is not that of writing 
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two notes to one chord but two notes to one NOTE. In combined 
counterpoint the use of two chords in a bar is often an absolute 
necessity if the harmony is to be smooth and the species is to 
maintain its conjunct nature. One chord in a bar often makes 
combined counterpoint an impossibility. (As a bar of scholastic 
counterpoint represents two accents, a‘strong and weak, Pales- 
trina’s bars represent two bars of scholastic counterpoint). Dr. 
Kitson is rightly severe on the Macfarren School for encouraging 
a wrong attitude of mind in allowing such a progression as the 
following to be considered as one chord in a bar (i.e. the treble E 
regarded as a passing note) whereas the MENTAL IMPRESSION 
is strongly that of two chords: 


vus 


(b) Modern writers prohibit the use of the $ chord. 

As a matter of fact there is no more cause for complaint in 
modern practice than in the ineffective use made of the ¢ chord. 
Professor Buck in his ““Unfigured Harmony” advises the student 
to avoid the chord until he is accustomed to use ‘edged tools.’ 
(Though how he will learn to use it by avoiding it I am unable to 
comprehend). Harmony books are no help in the matter; look at 
Jadassohn for instance: 


= 
T < T T = T | 
6 6 6 
4 4 4 


Such a progression"as: 


Macfarren would regard as a common chord followed by its second 
inversion. But Kitson points out that Palestrina could not pos- 
sibly have regarded it in that light because the “‘Art of Counter- 
point” belongs to a period before the term ‘chord’ was known. 
He says: 


Combinations were framed according to the principles of conson- 
ance and dissonance and the consonances were the Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 8th, 
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and in three or more parts the perfect or augmented fourth and the 
diminished 5th may occur between the upper parts if each is concordent 
with the bass or lowest part. 
Andfin order to understand the principles of Historic Counter- 
point it is essential that we form the habit of looking at it in this 
contrapuntal light, though not exclusively so. 

We are now in a position to consider the conditions under 
which Palestrina used the { chord. Says Kitson: 

A modern would analyse the following passage according to the 
figuring: 

A Aeterna Christi 


re 


6 
a 


Bay 


The bass (c){is a point d’orgue (pedal point). In the tenor the 7th (B 
flat) after preparation resolves on the concord (A). The fifth in the treble 
moves with it, forming a sixth, the tenor being regarded as the real bass. 
Again Palestrina uses what we call a ¢ with the fourth prepared, the 
rest being concordant requires no such preparation: 

Palestrina. Kyrie-Iste Confessor 


er 


No one, of course, blue pencils { resulting from the use of unessential 
notes 


6 


The following travesty of the truth would be amusing if it were not ser- 
ious. A prominent theorist, being told the { must not be used in strict 
counterpoint, and not knowing the real truth was that what was forbidden 
was not what we term the $, nor its mental effect, but the unprepared 
fourth, argued thus:— 
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(a) bad: mental effect of ¢ 
(b) good, VII®: V (key C). 


In the music of the period both are technically correct. From an absolute 
point of view (a) is far better than (b). Thus the student is being told to 
avoid what is correct in the period, and also being told to choose instead 
something that is infinitely inferior as music. A student trained on 
historic principles will never in practical work use the six-fours and es- 
sential discords crudely because he has in this technique the origin of 
all our rules for the treatment of six-fours and fundamental discords. 


(c) Prepared discords—allowed by all but the Macfarren 
School. 
The application of contrapuntal analysis will show the use 
of prepared discords: 
Missa Brevis 


| 


6 


4. 
4. 4. 


x 


9} 


on which our author comments: 


It must be borne in mind that any classification of the vertical 
chords is entirely foreign to the horizontal system, and that no prepared 
discord bears any relation to the essential harmony, that is, it demands 
no consideration except that it move one step downward into consonance. 

Ignoring the discord the following is the contrapuntal analysis: 


{ 
6 
o 
6 


2. 


ott 
wo 


5 
3 

(d) Eighth notes, dotted quarters, leap of 6th. 

The varying opinion regarding the use of these are settled 
by Palestrina. Quavers may be used on the 2nd and 4th quarter 
note of a bar, but dignity alone forbids their use on both beats on 
the same bar. To quote Kitson: 

There are in Palestrina isolated examples of the use of four eight 


notes in succession. The rarity of such a procedure justifies its exclusion 
fromthe regular technique of the period— 


4 


Gloria, Missa Papae Marcelli 
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Dotted quarter-notes, involving the use of a single eighth-note 


form no part of the technique of the period and are therefore wrong from 
the historic- not absolute-point of view. 


The dotted quarter note is generally used by students of 
counterpoint to avoid a difficulty. The avoidance of the interval 
of a sixth in quarter notes, the melodic restrictions as to diminished 
intervals, the leap of the third followed by a sixth and other con- 
troversial melodic questions can be solved by a study of Pales- 
trina for, as Professor Wooldridge says: 


The governing principle, technically speaking, of Palestrina’s mel- 
ody is of course that of conjunct movement; this, however, is beautifully 
varied by the constantly changing value of the notes, and also by occa- 
sional disjunct intervals, which are permitted upon the condition of not 
continuing in the direction of the co. but immediately returning by 
gradual motion towards the point of departure. 

This rule may also, of course, be deduced from the methods of Pales- 
trina’s predecessors since 1450, but there is in his application of it a cer- 
tain final elegance, representing the ideal in such matters, which have been 
aimed at generally hitherto, but was now for the first time attained. 


In this connection the words of Sir C. V. Stanford are worth 
quoting: 


ciel teachers often overlook the natural tendency of a young 
and inventive brain to chafe under advise which at the moment seems 
merely formal, irksome and dry. The impatience of temperament can- 
not be curbed merely by dogmatic insistence on the rules themselves; it 
can only be moulded and brought into line by the sympathetic method 
of explaining why these rules were laid down and by clearly showing their 
origin. In counterpoint, for instance, a beginner who is conversant with 
the developments of modern music cannot be expected to understand a 
rule which “forbids” a skip from 


in a part which professes to be a melody written to fit another ye A 
But when it is explained to him that this rule was made in the early 
times for music written for the unaccompanied human voice, an in- 
strument which possesses no mechanical means for hitting a note as the 
piano has, and which finds great difficulty in producing diminished and 
augmented intervals with accurate intonation, he will begin at once to 
appreciate that such a rule is founded, not for the purpose of providing 
materials for examination papers, but on the principles of common sense. 
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There are certain progressions possible which, while correct 


according to modern treatises and so frequently found in students’ 
efforts should from the harmonic point of view be impossible: 


= 


— 


= 
= 


good 


+ + + 


How is it that 2 and 4 are unsatisfactory in effect? Simply, as 
Dr. Kitson, points out, because the harmonic link between the 
bars is ignored. Such crudities as: 


are safeguarded by the following rule: 


Whenever two parts move in parallel thirds or sixths by conjunct 
degrees (the first combination bein ing essential and the second unessential), 
they should proceed in parallels till they reach essential harmony,*unless 
the bass be a pedal— 


+ 
== +—}— 


=< 4 


It is obvious that rules which permit such inartistic progressions 
in combined counterpoint as the following (quoted by Kitson) 
require revolutionizing: 


=| 


| 
(3) (4) 
| 
| 
| 
f) ” 
Mactarran Fux 
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By insisting on a smooth harmonic connection of consecutive 
harmonies Dr. Kitson brings the theory and practice of combined 
counterpoint into a position at once artistic, serviceable and 
logical. 

The following use of a dotted quarter note followed by an 


eighth note J. J) J is against ancient theory and practise. It is 


really a way of dodging the striking of a discord which is an effort 


to avoid what Palestrina never did avoid. 


Palestrina 
Credo. Missa Brevis 


2 


In striking a discord by conjunct and contrary motion we get the 
origin of the appoggiatura— 


1 4 
T T 


Of these collisions, says Rockstro, the greatest of the masters took 
no notice whatever. Provided their florid parts moved well with the 
bass, they cared nothing for the crashes which took place between them. 
Without taking undue license in this regard it will be readily seen 
that its introduction makes musical counterpoint a possibility. 
And surely the death knell of the barren and unfruitful counter- 
point as generally understood is due to be rung! How can a 
system which leads to such rubbish as the following: 


2 2 Q 

did 
T 


justify its existence? 
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But the fault does not invalidate the study of strict counter- 
point—such results are due to the teaching of the many writers 
on the subject who have grafted their own peculiar ideas on to 
previous writers and their misconception so that we have strayed 
far from the fountain head of what pure counterpoint is. But the 
study of historic counterpoint as expounded by Kitson results in 
music and not mechanical rubbish, it enables the student to pre- 
serve the characteristics of each species in melodic curve, it forms 
the door through which modern harmony is reached, it shows the 
student where to change his harmony and feel his rhythm, it rests 
on the authority of practice and not on the caprice of theory, 
moreover it does not end in a cul-de-sac for its principles can be ex- 
tended in modern work and “the evolution of modern harmony from 
them is as natural as the growth of a tree’s foliage from its stem.” 


In conclusion I will give Dr. Kitson’s idea of strict counter- 
point in his own words (lecture before the Royal College of 
Organists) : 


The principles of strict counterpoint rightly understood are not 
arbitrary or meaningless: the fundamental principles of music remain 
good for all time, and you cannot alter them, you cannot tinker them. 
A system of counterpoint which is based on a perversion of these prin- 
ciples must lead to disaster, a statement which lhev had proved to me 
time after time. Let me urge you then to an intelligent study of the 
subject, read some meaning into it, and see in it all the fundamentals 
upon which the whole scheme of the present day is framed and amplified. So 
you will find your harmony enlightening your counterpoint and when you 
come to study modern composition you will have nothing to unlearn, but 
you will find what resource you have at your disposal is not the result of 
the entire rejection of the principles of strict counterpoint, but is merely 
a logical extension of them. Your contrapuntal study will not only give 
you the power of combining graceful melodies, it will have formed in you 
a foundation in harmonic resource, which, because it is true, lies at the 
very root of all further progress. The art of music as far as technique is 
concerned is not the history of a series of experiments each antagonistic 
to the other: methods of diction may vary, but the sum total of resource 
which is used for these ends is the result of an evolution which has its 
foundation in the principles which have guided composers since the birth 
of combined sound and which found their first culmination in the works 
of Palestrina. 


Dr. Kitson’s further treatise, “Applied Strict Counterpoint,” 
shows how the principles he has formulated lead to composition 
in the strict style, that is, in the style of the Polyphonic Period. 
Here the student has the goal of his strict contrapuntal study, and 
he will see that it is not the meaningless rubbish he has conceived 
it to be. 


MAJOR versus MINOR 
SOME CURIOUS STATISTICS 


By F. CORDER 


T will readily be conceded, I fancy, that the principal factor 
for colour and character in music is that furnished by the 
two forms of key and scale designated by the terms Major 

and Minor. That there are minor concords in the major key and 
major concords in the minor is, of course, true, and these might 
be systematically employed to modify the bright or sombre pre- 
vailing hue, but in actual practice this is rarely, if ever, done; a 
composer harmonises a bold melody 
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with little regard for the momentary change of character induced 
by the second chord. Now it has often occurred to me—and 
probably to others—that since the difference between Major 
and Minor mode both in melody and harmony is the most strik- 
ing feature which music possesses, it is curious that this powerful 
adjunct should be so frequently disregarded and ignored as it is 
by composers great and small. That such is the case it is the 
object of the following pages to prove. 

Those who teach music can hardly fail to notice the universal 
tendency of learners to be attracted by the minor key. Directiy 
we begin harmonising tunes in this mode I ask the pupil which 
he likes best, major or minor; I get the invariable response: ‘O, 
the minor is much the nicest!” despite its restricted vocabulary 
and the struggles which the student has to avoid augmented 
intervals &c. The psychological reason for the preference is 
doubtless the slight sense of mystery and strangeness conveyed 
by the Tonic minor chord. Nature gives us a major triad at- 
tached to every note we sound; the minor triad is an artificial 
product of man’s invention. One might expect then, that in the 
early days of music, i.e up to the middle of the 17th century, 
the predominance of the minor key would be very marked (with- 
out taking into account the complications caused by the use of 
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the early Modes in melody and harmony) and this is in fact the 
case. But I was startled, I confess, to find the great Henry 
Purcell, one of the most dramatic composers that ever lived, dis- 
regarding the claims of the major key to the remarkable extent 
he has done. Taking as the fairest test the three volumes of 
miscellaneous incidental music to plays, recently published by 
the Purcell Society—I find that while 94 pieces are in major keys, 
no less than 128 are in minor, these including Overtures to dramas 
and comedies, love songs and duets, and sets of dances. If the 
beautiful Lament of Dido is so often quoted as a model of appro- 
priate colouring, what can we say, on the other hand, for a love- 
duet which ends in the following lugubrious fashion? 


rap - ture, Tap-ture fond and sweet! 
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Handel shows much greater discrimination, using the minor 
mode chiefly, but not invariably, for songs of a mournful character. 
Such exceptions as Polyphemus’s song “‘O ruddier than the cherry!” 
are not frequent, but the most remarkable example is his writing 
the Dead March in Saul in C major, and yet contriving to obtain 
the utmost degree of solemnity by means of hollow part-writing 
and great breadth of tempo. But out of 53 instrumental pieces 
where choice was free, 30 are major and 23 minor. 

Bach seems to have had little regard for the two modes as 
such, modulating freely between the relative minor and major, 
and seldom remaining long in either. Out of 63 instrumental 
pieces 30 are major and 33 minor. The latter nearly always 
end with a major tonic chord, according to the custom of the time. 

So few people know the origin of this practice that it may 
as well be stated here. In just intonation, such as was used up 
to the 18th century, it was found that the over-tones produced by 
a note, especially when doubled in the octave, were so strong that 
in churches or other echoing places the harmonic major tenth 
could be distinctly heard. It was therefore quite disagreeable to 
hear a composition end on a minor chord of any strength, while 
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the same chord with the third changed to major assumed a super- 
natural brilliancy. This explains why in some of Handel’s Organ 
Concertos the composer has permitted the solo instrument to 
end with a bare 5th and no 8rd at all, trusting Nature to supply 
one of a better quality than he could. As is usual in music the 
custom once established was continued as a convention long after 
it had ceased to be a necessity. The name of Tierce de Picardie 
given to this unexpected major chord is of entirely unknown origin, 
like all the names—Neapolitan Sixth &c, given to particular 
harmonies. 

To return to our subject, when we come to Mozart there is a 
great difference in the comparative employment of major and 
minor keys. The fastidious ear of this most perfect of musicians 
relegated the minor key to a proper subordinate position, and 
with him the major is in the ascendant to a remarkable degree. 
His first 32 Symphonies, for instance, are all in the major, and in 
the whole tale of 49 only 2 are minor. With other works the 
proportion is nearly as decided: thus, 


Mozart’s Works. Masor MINoR 
Symphonies 47 2 
Sonatas 17 5 
Vocal pieces 56 8 
Songs 36 5 


From the proportion of 7 : 1 being maintained in the vocal 
pieces it seems clear that the character of the words did not much 
affect the choice of mode. 

Haydn’s love for the major key was ever more pronounced 
than Mozart’s; no less than 92 out of his 102 symphonies being - 
in major, with rarely any minor movement, while of the other 10 
not more than 2 of the 4 movements are usually minor. 

Beethoven’s proportion of major to minor is about 3: 1 in 
his large works and considerably more in his small ones; or, in 
detail, 


BEETHOVEN’s WorKS Masor Minor 
Symphonies 7 2 
Sonatas 29 10 
Quartets 13 5 
Small pieces 45 8 
Songs 36 5 


In his songs, it will be noticed, his proportion is the same as 
Mozart’s. 

An interesting test is afforded by an examination of Schubert’s 
songs, 384 of which are in major keys, a very few ending in minor 
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when this is imperatively demanded by the words, and 141 in 
minor keys, frequently ending in major, whatever the text may 
demand. Some of the very best from a musical point of view 
change so capriciously from minor to major as to defy classifica- 
tion. His proportion of major to minor is about 3::1. By the 
way, Schubert is generally believed to have written 600 songs, 
but this includes about 60 which are only revised editions of some 
already published. 

Much the same result is obtained from examining the songs 
of Schumann—at least those written before his mind became 
affected. The first and second volumes of his collected songs, 
contain 131; 93 major and 38 minor, but the third has 45 major 
to 20 minor, and the fourth 25 major to 23 minor. Towards the 
end he appeared to be able only to think of one key, D minor. 

Grieg, out of 110 remarkable songs has no less than 40 en- 
tirely in minor, but with the sufficient excuse that the words are 
very melancholy. There is one weird specimen that begins and 
ends on an unresolved dominant 11th and certainly sets the 
strange words—“A bird flew screaming’’—wonderfully. 

If one mentally reviews the music of Mendelssohn and Chopin 
in a general glimpse one is apt to think of the former composer 
as peculiarly affecting the major key, and the latter the minor. 
This is not quite the fact, as many as 17 of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words being minor and an even larger proportion of his 
other piano works—24 major to 25 minor, while Chopin has 
practically an equal number of each. 


Cuopin’s Works. Masor MINoR 
Mazourkas 23 24 
Nocturnes 9 10 
Polonaises 10 8 
Waltzes 8 6 
Other pieces 17 14 


Brahms in his larger works has just as many movements in 
major as in minor; in the piano pieces he has 11 major to 18 
minor. But his chief characteristic is so to mix up the major 
key and its relative minor as to convey the impression of being 
perpetually minor. 

My object in compiling these statistics was to endeavour to 
find out whether the mental attitude of the great composers was 
consistent; whether they naturally employed the major mode for 
bright and cheerful music and reserved the minor as a special 
means of imparting feelings of gloom. I have found little evidence 
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of any such consistency. I was led to make this enquiry by noticing 
the singular absence of any such natural instinct on the part of 
composition students. Unless their attention is persistently 
drawn to the point these are prone to grope perpetually in minor 
keys for ideas which do not exist. For it is a startling fact that 
the minor scale is quite antagonistic to good melody, as the reader 
may easily prove to himself by recalling all his most admired 
themes and noting that these are invariably major. Or here is a 
better proof: take any collection of national songs you please and 
examine the contents. There is Moffat’s 200 Songs of the Georg- 
ian Era, containing all the most popular strains sung at the pub- 
lic gardens in the latter half of the 18th century. Of these 200 
only 10 are minor. Or take Boosey’s Songs of England, a yet 
larger collection, ranging over two and a half centuries. In the 
first volume, containing 102 early songs, 8 are minor, and in the 
second, of 120 later ones all are major. 

Since no one will be disposed to maintain that poets—even 
lyric poets—are on the whole a cheerful race, it will be clear that 
we shall often find bright and optimistic strains wedded to quite 
gloomy verse, and even this is not so incongruous as to find, as 
we do in the works of the great composers, melancholy music set 
to lively sentiments. Both are to be found in well-known in- 
stances, which, so far as I am aware, have hitherto passed un- 
noticed. 

The words of Schubert’s well-known Serenade, Barcarole and 
Romance from Rosamund are all three of pure amorous sentiment, 
uniformly pleasant; yet the composer, simply for musical con- 
trast and variety, makes the music change delightfully from 
minor to major constantly without any justification from the 
poetry. And these songs are considered as among the composer’s 
happiest efforts—even superior to many others where major and 
minor keys faithfully reflect the light and shadow of the words. 

Again, in Schumann’s fine song-cycle Woman’s Love and Life 
many people regard the third number, Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht 
glauben as the most attractive of all. This is perhaps on account 
of its dainty rhythm; but minor key and sprightly rhythm are 
singularly ill-suited to a song in which a maiden is timidly wonder- 
ing whether her happiness can possibly be real. Schumann, for 
all his poetic fervour, occasionally let the music go its own way 
without reference to the words which were supposed to call it 
forth. In the song Wehmuth, (or, The Nightingale, as we have 
it in the English version), both words and music are very lovely, 
but they are sadly ill-matched: 
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Larghetto 
While ev-ry ear must hark-en © bliss-ful notes that fall! None feels his spirit 


dark - en; she hidesher grief fi 


As to music of the simple, popular type, where one would ex- 
pect to find completely conventional employment of the two 
modes, it is quite surprising to note how frequently this has been 
disregarded in the most popular ballads. Henry Bishop seldom 
used the minor key; in his anxiety to write attractive melody he 
committed no great crime in setting such doleful verses as The 
Mistletoe Bough and The Pilgrim of Love to pleasant major tunes, 
but in his admired Glee, Where art thou, beam of light? his disre- 
gard of the mournful Ossianic sentiment is absolutely grotesque. 
Balfe and Wallace in such extremely popular appeals as, The heart 
bowed down, The light of other days, Scenes that are brightest how 
sad they seem, and Let me like a soldier fall, have adopted the in- 
adequate device of substituting slow speed in the major for gloomy 
harmony in the minor, and of course one cannot quarrel with a 
melody for being too beautiful. 

It is in opera that we should look to find most attention paid 
to the fitting employment of the major and minor modes; yet 
here are also plenty of incongruities to be found. As already 
pointed out Purcell and his contemporaries show little discrimina- 
tion in the matter. Gluck’s pathetic air, Che faro is the C major- 
est of tunes to the B minor-est of sentiments, and in Italian opera 
it may be taken for granted that the scena of a broken-hearted 
heroine, though occasionally it may begin in plaintive minor, 
will invariably conclude with brilliant fireworks in the major. I 
cannot recall a single instance of a striking Italian melody in the 
minor; Verdi has set the most harrowing situations to the most 
dashing major strains, and that glorious melodist, Charles Gounod, 
appears to have abjured the minor altogether, whatever be the 
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dramatic situation. With the exceptions of the two songs of 
Mephistophiles in Faust, the orchestral Salterello, and the famous 
Funeral March of a Marionette, I do not think there is any minor 
music at all by this composer, unless it be in the little-known 
last operas. Most striking of all is the paucity of minor key 
existing in Wagner’s works. In the earlier operas the only example 
of any note is Senta’s Ballad, the second subject and coda of which 
are in major; in Lohengrin there are 20 powerful major melodies 
to 6 minor ones, these latter being entirely associated with the 
wicked Ortrud and Frederick. The Preludes to The Valkyrie and 
The Dusk of the Gods are indeed weird colour-pictures in appro- 
priate minor, and the yearning Prelude to Tristan and Isolda 
seems to be more or less in A minor, though that key is never 
confirmed; but Wagner’s chief characteristic is his power of using 
prodigious numbers of minor chromatic discords in a major key, 
(the reverse of this procedure is not possible) so that the texture 
of his music is always felt to be stern, but yet major. Minor 
cadences he employs with unerring appropriateness. 

On examining the harmonic material of the two modes it will 
be noticed that the major key contains three minor common chords, 
while the minor key has only two. But those in the major key 
are all on the weak notes of the scale, while those of the minor 
are on two of the strongest, and this it is which differentiates their 
character so greatly. Consequently the attempts made by com- 
posers to hover between the two generally result in a vagueness 
which is seldom effective. There is a curious instance in the 
popular B flat minor Scherzo of Chopin. Here only the opening 
bars are in the key named, and the effect is that this is really 
only a feint, and we are on the submediant of D flat. In that key 
we continue and finish, so that the piece is almost mis-named. 

There is a great deal of mere follow-my-leaderishness about 
ordinary composers. It is curious to notice, for instance, how 
many have written their first Trio in C minor or their first Sym- 
phony in C major—apparently simply because Beethoven did so. 
The fact that the opening subject of a violin concerto is of much 
less importance than the second may help to account for the im- 
mense preponderance of the minor key in works of this class; 14 
of Viotti’s 18, 6 of Rode’s 8 and all of Spohr’s 11 are in minor keys. 
And the proportion is not very different in Pianoforte concertos. 
The melody of a second subject, even if of poor invention, will 
naturally stand out better by contrast with a minor first subject. 
And contrast is the most important factor in music of any scope. 
It is all very fine to babble about “self-expression,” but art must 
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be governed by conventions and laws, which will be modified from 
time to time, but which can never be wholly defied. 

A few more technical remarks in conclusion. Where an in- 
strumental piece begins in minor and has sections in major (the 
principal second subject is usually major), the problem of how to 
finish effectively is surely a very simple one. Taking Weber’s 
Overture to Der Freischiitz as a typical example, is not the burst 
into the major at the Coda everything that could be desired? 
Wagner’s Flying Dutchman Overture illustrates the same point. 
But it is not uncommon to find composers recapitulating their 
second subject in the tonic major and yet desiring to end in the 
minor. This always seems to me quite pointless, a hopeless anti- 
climax. Either you want the final impression to be gloomy or 
bright: if the former, do not have your second subject in the tonic 
major at all, but in some other key; if the latter, why discount 
your best effect? Perhaps the most curious instance of this per- 
versity is to be found in a pianoforte piece by the brilliant Mendels- 
sohn—the last man one would deem capable of such a lapse. 
No. 7 of his Seven Characteristic Pieces (op. 7) is a dainty, viva- 
cious Scherzo in E major, bright and gay throughout. At the 
very end he had the unhappy idea of finishing with four bars of 
broken-chord arpeggios in E minor, with the result that he simply 
spoils the piece and nobody cares to play it. On the other hand, 
in his charming little Scherzo in E minor (op. 16, No. 2) he ends 
with a similar passage, but changing from minor to major, and the 
effect is that of dawn after a fairy revel; nothing can be more 
satisfying to the ear. 

It is in large symphonic movements where the composer’s 
taste, prompted by the mere whim of the moment, is apt to mis- 
lead him, and I could cite numerous instances in would-be lofty 
works where a movement heard for the first time (this is where it 
tells!) has failed to make any distinct impression, for no other 
reason than this. Glasounow’s B flat minor Sonata has a first 
movement which is very near being one of the great pianoforte 
works, but by clinging too closely to conventional methods he has 
ruined it. The noble second subject is recapitulated in the tonic 
major, and he then works up a mournful impassioned Coda in B 
flat minor again. Result: anti-climax and dissatisfaction. On 
the other hand, one of Schumann’s most brilliant efforts is the 
Overture to Genoveva, where the Coda makes such splendid 
amends for the gloom of the preceding music. 

No, you can never afford to defy this obvious truth: Major 
after Minor is always good; Minor after Major is always weak. 
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To turn a stale convention into a new beauty is artistry; to dis- 
card one merely by way of doing something new is simply a 
betrayal of weakness. i 
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THE MODERN RUSSIAN PIANOFORTE ~ 
SONATA 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
(Based on an Interview with M. Serge Prokofieff) 


HE modern Russian pianoforte sonata is truly “modern,” 
inasmuch as it is the result of a comparatively recent de- 
velopment, while at the same time a genuine tribute to the 

inherent vitality of one of the oldest of the more serious forms of 
pure music. The older Russian composers, and even the majority 
of those whose names are more prominently identified with the 
last decades of the nineteenth century, were not interested in the 
piano sonata. Pre-occupied with symphonic music, with the opera 
and ballet, they paid no attention, at a time when the piano sonata 
was largely cultivated by composers in France and Germany, 
to a form of composition which to-day is one of the most popu- 
lar in Russia. Without counting works of lesser or dubious value 
by men of minor attainment, the most celebrated Russian com- 
posers of the last few decades have enriched the literature of the 
pianoforte sonata with more than thirty works, comprising much 
of the best piano music Russia has produced. 

Any consideration of the modern Russian pianoforte sonata 
should begin with Scriabin—for he has done more for it than any 
other composer. And despite the fact that others wrote sonatas 
before him—among them Tschaikovsky (his Sonata Op. 37, sel- 
dom if ever played in public)—with Scriabin, both as regards 
quality and quantity, the Russian pianoforte sonata may be said 
to begin. 

Looking at these sonatas of Scriabin’s from the point of view 
of formal development, it might be said that those which most 
closely approximate the classic mode! do so largely owing to the 
complexity of their harmonic contents. It is in his last sonatas 
that this harmonic complexity has been clarified, has been made 
perspicuous until it represents the victory of the idea over com- 
plexity of form. It is in his Fifth Sonata—a species of preparatory 
sketch or essay for the Poéme d’Eztase, that he definitely leaves 
the tonalities and form of the classic sonata, and enters upon his 
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second period. The Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Sonatas are 
notable for their tremendous complexity of development, and the 
extreme application of Scriabin’s harmonic scheme of a natural 
harmonic chord built up by fourths. In the Ninth Sonata he 
enters upon a new period wherein the quantative note-element is 
lessened, the architectural outlines become clearer, a crystalliza- 
tion, so to speak of the complexities of its predecessor. The 
Tenth Sonata has been called “‘a pianoforte counterpart of the 
radiant Prometheus,”’ and in truth it blinds and bewilders by the 
luminous manner in which the composer takes advantage of the 
simple beauty of the new means he employs. One cannot but 
regret that Death removed him at the moment when his mastery 
of his medium was so complete, and when he would undoubtedly 
have shown it in other wonderful works. 

There is a popular impression, which one often encounters, 
that the piano sonata in several movements represents the classic 
type, while the sonata in a single movement is essentially modern. 
This is an erroneous concept, since the sonata before Mozart was 
often written in one movement. And all in all, the norm of the 
whole sonata form is its first movement, the other movements being 
written in the various rondo forms are no more than additions to 
the first and most important section: Hence the fact that Scriabin 
wrote certain of his sonatas in one movement and others in several 
movements is of no importance as far as the development of his 
sonata music is concerned. 

Speaking from the standpoint of form, his first and second 
sonatas are by no means masterful works, though the first, in three 
movements, is appreciated because of its funereal finale, and the 
second, in two, on account of its pathetic first movement. The 
third sonata has four movements; there is a dramatic first, a 
second full of genuine charm, and one of Scriabin’s tempestuous 
finales. Among the works of the first period, this Third Sonata 
as also the second, is the most popular in Russia. Scriabin’s 
Fourth Sonata is very laconic: it is the product of the time when 
Scriabin began to interest himself in musical mysticism, in the 
expression and idealization of man’s psychic nature in the terms 
of tone. This sonata is notable for the etherial lightness of its 
music—especially in the movement marked prestissimo volando 
there is an indescribable effect of a drawing away from earth, as 
it were. 

The Fifth Sonata, the sketch for the Poéme d’Extase, is in- 
scribed with four lines from the extended poem which serves as a 
motto for the latter: 
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To life I summon you, O mystic forces, 

In depths obscure immerged! 

To thee, creative spirit, to ye, life’s timid embryons, 
I now bring heart to dare! 


It embodies the same ideas and uses the same material as its 
symphonic sequel. Compared to the Fourth Sonata, it deploys a 
more subtle harmonic style, and represents another rung in his 
ascending ladder of creation. 

With the Sixth Sonata begins a new period in Scriabin’s com- 
position—a phase of greater complexity. It is less popular, and 
more rarely played in Russia than the others, for its playing de- 
mands a greater manual technic and a greater mental grasp; and 
it calls for more understanding on the part of the listener. An 
acquaintance with his previous works, and the ability to follow 
the development of his genius, however, will show that the means 
of expression he uses in the Sixth Sonata are altogether logical, 
and derived from its predecessors. But those whose first intro- 
duction to Scriabin comes by way of the Seventh or some later 
Sonata, are very apt to say that they cannot understand the 
Sixth. 

From the point of view of movement there are great differences 
between the Fifth and Sixth Sonatas. The former is strongly 
movemented, the latter is altogether static. From the technical 
standpoint this is quite reasonable, since in order properly to 
express the extraordinarily complex harmonic beauties of the 
Sixth Sonata, rapid movement is practically precluded, in order 
that every note and every chord be given its proper meaning and 
emphasis. 

In the Seventh Sonata, Scriabin’s turbulent genius returns to 
the rapid movement he abandons in the Sixth. The Eighth 
Sonata is somewhat too long, too extended, and it is musically 
more feeble than either the Sixth or Seventh, though it also makes 
great demands on the pianist, and its second theme is one of the 
most delightful Scriabin ever wrote. 

The Ninth and Tenth Sonatas, opening the period which, but 
for the intervention of fate, would have been the most interesting 
and important-of his creative phases, stand for the exploitation of 
all the means which he employs in the preceding period, together 
with a new clarity and simplicity which bespeak the master- 
mind. Thanks to this clarity of expression these two sonatas are 
much more frequently played than those of Scriabin’s second 
period. The Ninth Sonata is descriptive of sombre and evil in- 
fluences; the Tenth, quite to the contrary, is not brilliant, yet 
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full of clarity, and has a third subject of remarkable beauty, one 
that might be likened to a psychic tonal expression of the purity 
of his ideals. 

After Scriabin some account of the Sonatas written by his 
contemporaries is called for, though most of them have paid less 
attention to the form. Glazounoff, though his creative habit of 
mind is orchestral rather than pianistic, has provided the modern 
Russian sonata repertory with two fine works. 

Glazounoff’s two sonatas were written at the same time, and 
have nothing in common with those of Scriabin as regards style. 
Like all of Glazounoff’s music—contrary to Scriabin’s, replete 
with tumult, mystic eroticism, and psychic aspiration—these 
sonatas of Glazounoff are more sensuous, more “of the earth, 
earthy,” more healthily human. The spiritual element which 
pervades Scriabin’s sonatas is represented in those of Glazounoff 
by the element of nationalism. His First Sonata, in B minor, is 
very popular in Russia, “sounds” admirably on the piano and 
is well worth the pianist’s attention. It has even been used as a 
“test” piece in various competitive concerts by pianists in Russia. 
Yet while it is decidedly grateful for artist and audience, many 
serious pianists prefer the second. 

This Second Sonata, in E minor, has a very intimate first 
movement, an extremely pianistic and effective scherzo, and a most 
interesting closing fugue. 

Rachmaninoff, like Glazounoff, has written two sonatas; 
but while Glazounoff composed his one immediately after the 
other, Rachmaninoff wrote his first, in D minor, at the beginning 
of his career as a composer, and his second only a few years ago. 
The First Sonata has no very great musical value: it is dry, very 
long and, to be quite frank, a decided bore. Naturally, it is less 
popular in Russia than his other works, which have always been 
great favorites. It is programmatic in a way, its subject being 
“Faust,” and its three movements entitled respectively, ‘“Faust,” 
“Gretchen” and “Mephistopheles.” 

The Second Sonata, in B minor, is quite the opposite to the 
first. It is full of energetic movement and brio and Rachmaninoff 
has often played it in public with great success. Though there 
are passages which from a severely critical point of view might 
be regarded as mere musical “‘filling-in,” nevertheless there are 
numerous pages evincing great talent, and which have all that 
special quality of charm which Rachmaninoff’s compositions 
possess. Needless to say, when played by so great a pianist as the 
composer the sonata seems perfection itself. 
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We now come to various composers little known in America; 
yet who have created very remarkable sonatas, as many as Scriabin 
himself—Nicolai Medtner, for instance, must command the keen 
interest and admiration of every musician who takes music seri- 
ously. Those looking for the gracefully light, the superficially 
attractive, will not find it in Medtner’s sonatas, and Russia may 
well pride herself upon having produced a musician of such serious 
worth, who, despising the taste of the masses, writes music for 
music’s sake. 

Contrary to Scriabin, Medtner in his ten sonatas does not 
follow out any particular trends of development. They are all 
written with an admirable compositorial technic, and one very 
interesting for the pianist. Medtner has composed sonatas in one 
movement and in three movements; he has composed sonatas 
simple and complex. But his sonatas in every case represent his 
thoughts and ideas at the moment. His noblest sonata is prob- 
ably the one in E minor, Op. 25, dedicated to Rachmaninoff. It 
is the most important, embodies the finest themes and shows a 
technic of development which is unparalleled. Unfortunately, 
owing to its great length and complexity, it is seldom played in 
public, even by the composer who, after Rachmaninoff, is one of 
Russia’s greatest pianists. A very charming work is the “Sonata- 
Ballad” in F sharp minor, with a first movement in what might be 
called an epic pastoral style, and a fine concluding fugue. Then 
too, there are his ““Sonata-Skazka” or “‘Sonata Tales,” in C minor, 
also a less important work yet one decidedly attractive. And the 
“Sonata-Triad,”’ Op. 11, a suite of Three Sonatas, simpler in style 
and less complex in development than the great E minor Sonata, 
is a work which voices a very legitimate appeal to the musician in 
general and the pianist in particular. 

Even less known than the sonatas of Medtner are those of such 
pathfinders in untrodden fields of musical discovery as Serge 
Prokofieff and Nicolai Myaskovski, both of whom, like Scriabin, 
have given especial attention to the sonata. In fact, in the work 
of these three composers the modern Russian piano sonata may 
be said to reveal itself in its most characteristic form, in the most 
finished development of an expression based on radically different 
individualities and artistic trends. 

Myaskovski, a soldier by profession—he served as a military 
engineer during the first three years of the war, and took part in 
General Brusiloff’s offensive of 1916—is a very unique and indi- 
vidual personality in modern Russian music. His pianoforte 
sonatas are less known, for one reason, because, unlike Medtner, 
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Rachmaninoff and Prokofieff, he is no pianist, that is to say, no 
concert-pianist, and does not himself play them in public. Yet 
he has composed two very notable piano sonatas. 

The First Sonata, in D minor, from a certain point of view is a 
work unique in the literature of the sonata, since it starts with a 
fugue. This fugue, beginning in the most simple and modest fash- 
ion, in severe classic style is carried through an ever-increasing 
stretto of development to an expansion which covers every register 
of the keyboard. This development is carried out with a gradual 
crescendo of effect, its slow and serious initial mood becoming 
more and more turbulent until it moves over into the agitated 
second movement representing the sonata allegro. The third 
and fourth movements of this sonata are somewhat too heavy and 
extended, which detracts from the impression made by the sonata 
as a whole. 

The Second Sonata, in F sharp minor, written in one move- 
ment, is also a masterly work, sombre and passionate in mood, 
tempestuously agitated in expression, and the musician who does 
not know it suffers a very genuine loss. In this sonata the com- 
poser has introduced the mystic theme of the Dies ire, harmonized 
in a most original manner. 


* 


Serge Prokofieff, who frankly avows himself in the main “the 
pupil of his own ideas,” is beyond question that Russian composer 
among “the younger set”? whose work is exciting greater interest, 
both in his native land and abroad, than any of his contemporaries. 
He is less introspective than Myaskovski and more versatile than 
Stravinsky—who, obsessed by his theories anent the ballet, eschews 
opera, and has never attempted the sonata. Aside from three 
piano concertos Prokofieff has composed no less than four pub- 
lished sonatas for piano, (there are various others in MS.), ascend- 
ing degrees in the ladder of musical self-development. 

Born in 1891, a “Rubinstein piano prize” pupil of the Petro- 
grad Conservatory, the composer, like Rachmaninoff, has that 
virtuose understanding of the keyboard instrument which en- 
ables him to develop his sonatas along the line of genuinely pian- 
istic media. His First Sonata in F minor, a single movement 
work, is decidedly academic in form, though passionate and 
dramatic in mood. As far as its harmonic contents go it is not 
particularly modern; and cannot be said to represent its com- 
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poser’s true style; something which, by the by, is hardly ever the 
case with a first opus. 

The Second Sonata, in D minor, Op. 14, composed in 1912, 
is written in the regulation four movements: Allegro non troppo, 
Scherzo, Andante and Vivace. It is a work of very real interest 
and charm: the Scherzo, in particular, is a brioso movement of 
undeniable piquancy; the Andante shows emotional depth and 
appeals to the musician because of its admirably developed 
ostinato; the Vivace, Mendelssohnian only in its evanescent light- 
ness and staccato flavor, supplies a climaxing movement of con- 
vincing effect. This sonata has been very successful in Russia 
where it has been much played. 

The Third Sonata, in A minor, in one movement, is the com- 
poser’s shortest work in the form. It pulses with a realism more 
harsh, an energy more stern and uncompromising than its pre- 
decessor. And yet, borne on the torrential current of its movement 
is a lyric theme of really exquisite beauty, one of the most search- 
ing and ingratiating to which the composer has been inspired. 
And the crashing vigor and unrelenting dissonant complexity 
of the major portion of the movement give these moments of 
lyric poesy a wonderful quality of clarity and distinction. 

The Fourth Sonata, in C minor, the latest to appear in print, 
like the third has been developed aprés des vieux cahiers, “after old 
sketches,” the embryonic themes and germinal ideas of older ex- 
perimental sonatas “born to blush unseen.” It is a work of out- 
spoken sincerity, of deep and serious conviction which emphasizes 
the elemental appeal—what has been termed “‘the almost savage 
distinctness’’—of all his mature work. Its inspiration is controlled 
by the “‘laconism,”’ the avoidance of the tonally unessential which 
is one of the composer’s main tenets of expression. Complexity 
of the whole concurrent with simplification of detail, worked out 
in decorative counterpoint and multiple theme combination are 
as characteristic of this sonata as of the composer’s orchestral 
works. Like the sonatas of Myaskovski these of Prokofieff repre- 
sent the outstanding, the challenging developments of the piano 
sonata in Russia since the death of Scriabin. 


THE UNVANQUISHABLE 
TCHAIKOVSKY 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


E may accept as axiomatic four periods in the career of 
W the artist’s work: a heart-breaking disregard, a dispro- 
portionate adulation, a disproportionate disparagement, 
and, finally, the equilibrium of the ultimate estimate. The matter 
is almost as rhythmically proportioned as the tides: the balance 
of the antithetical emotions quite as inevitably adjusted. As a 
man’s work is at one time or another provocative of passionate 
reciprocity, so will it sooner or later suffer a discrepant deprecia- 
tion: glorify a reputation (for instance, Stevenson, Tennyson, 
and so on), and you prepare the forces of an eventual reaction 
amounting to a sort of animosity almost, a sort of pervert energy 
that gratifies itself in destruction. The idol-breaker has his 
place; but see that he comes to his task highly appointed and 
vouched for, lest he be merely one more of the innumerable band 
of shallow souled vulgarians who mistake a brittle glitter of cheap 
extravagance for the steady, sure glow of wisdom. All uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, the spurious dabbler in esthetic activities divines 
the quick recognitions obtainable from an exploitation of the 
sensational and ultra manifestation. The result is an intemperate 
dismissal of older manifestations, quite regardless of whether these 
older manifestations contain a degree of emotional impact and 
substantial significance unrivaled by the intricate strivings and 
false vehemence of a contemporary output. These extremes of 
opinion (perhaps one had better say prejudice or premeditated 
idiosyncrasy) are invalid as criticism. They have, in their time, 
directed their disparagements against most of the salient person- 
alties of art, throwing their feeble derisions, their petty cynicisms 
and insinuations and cheap humors against the great spiritual 
forces of a Poe, a Byron, a Tennyson, a Wagner. There is a kind 
of very tragic incongruity, a something of crooked, satirical pathos 
in the ease with which these sterile revaluations would dispel the 
labors of a lifetime in a few whiffs of facile phraseology. 

The matter is, I think, an acute revelation of the inherent 
falsity and shallowness of much sophisticated taste. I say 
sophisticated taste because I believe that this instability of judg- 
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ment is less a characteristic of the public: than it is a characteristic— 
a dominant characteristic—of the isolated and precious minded 
few, the hierachy, so to speak, who fabricate devious decisions and 
discriminations under the sacred slogan, Progress. Not that I 
would for a moment countenance and encourage a slipshod, 
slovenly, indiscriminate acceptance of everything in general. 
To allow oneself a kind of dead level impartiality of judgment 
and preference is to mistake tolerance for turpitude, to think that 
one is enjoying comprehensively when, to the contrary, one is 
merely not enjoying at all. The pleasure of art lies primarily in 
two things—namely, reverence and an instinctively fine sense of 
proportion. But there is an indefinable line where this instinc- 
tively fine sense leads off and a fictitious sense begins. The in- 
fallible sign of the authentic capacity for artistic appreciation is 
that it shall be able to estimate accurately and to enjoy in equitable 
proportion things widely, even antithetically dissimilar. One 
whose taste is, so to speak, to the manner born, does not dismiss 
this because it is not that; one appraises each individual manifes- 
tation for its own intrinsic worth, maintaining the highest ideal- 
isms and attitudes without a loss of a gracious comprehension of 
facile prettiness, gentle comforts, easy ecstasies. 

Irrelevant as these remarks may at first sight appear, it is, 
nevertheless, necessary to emphasize them. A moment’s rational 
consideration of the matter will reveal the self-evident truth that 
the true gist of cultural development tends in the direction of an 
ever heightening capacity for appreciation. We mark ourselves 
by the measure and efficiency of our enjoyments and compre- 
hensions; we gather no credit to ourselves for what we fail to under- 
stand. Intemperate rejections may very properly be viewed with 
suspicion. Some special significance—some precious specific qual- 
ity—attaches to all worthy artistic endeavor. It is our duty to 
perceive this in full proportion. We therefore know that we are 
on unassailable ground in rebuking those persons who have made 
the mistake of confusing disparagement with discrimination. In 
the present popular habit of patronizing or ignoring Tchaikovsky, 
we see this attitude of chronic inversion exhibiting itself in its 
poorest light. ‘Despite the fact that a quarter of a century has 
not sufficed to dull the keen measure of the public’s response to 
the unique appeal of his music, a certain unsubstantial view point 
remains antagonistically unreconciled to the fact of the man’s 
indestructible significance. Perhaps the time has come when it 
may not be amiss to review certain aspects of the situation, and 
to attempt an informal summing up of saliences. 
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In his distinguished and finely felt essay on Burns, Robert 
Louis Stevenson emphasizes the worthlessness of all critical esti- 
mate that does not possess a kind of divine understanding of the 
inner texture, the infinitesimal subtleties of the artist’s spiritual 
and emotional fibre. To judge adequately of the man’s work we 
must be in sympathetic communication, so to speak, with the 
essential gist of the man’s emotions as accumulated and pro- 
jected from the thousand inner ecstasies, hidden hurts and crucial 
decisions of his experience. To understand him with our intelli- 
gences is not enough; we must understand him with our nervous 
system as well. We penetrate to the ultimate pith of his sig- 
nificance ‘not through a conscious exercise of the critical faculty, 
but through a process, as it were, clairvoyant and indefinable, a 
process of mystic reciprocity. Perhaps this occult capacity for 
appreciation is more essential to an adequate understanding of 
Tchaikovsky than it is essential to an understanding of any other 
composer we have so far had. And the reason is, I think, because 
Tchaikovsky’s music, to an extent greater than that of any other 
composer’s music, is an individual and unique experience speaking. 
Just here we touch a salience. When a contemporary critic dis- 
misses Tchaikovsky as a negligible proposition of about the status 
of Raff, he reveals a supreme and incredible ignorance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s dominant characteristic. The immeasurable difference that 
exists between Raff and Tchaikovsky (to say nothing of a thou- 
sand other differences) is the fact that one is a. composer of nice, 
fluent, external sound, and the other is, precisely, one of the most 
protuberant and vehement psychologies that art has ever known. 
However one may wish to disassociate one’s point of view from 
conventional sentimentality, the fact remains that the beginning 
and end of an inspired understanding of Tchaikovsky depends 
on the measure and quality of one’s response and reaction to the 
interior meaning of his music. Wagner demands—to an even 
greater extent—this gift of impeccable reciprocity on our part; 
but whereas the dominant significance of a Wagner score is the 
exquisite hintings it offers us of a sexual and spiritual nature, the 
dominant significance of a Tchaikovsky score is a something 
more devious and recondite, a something that Tchaikovsky 
brought into music out of infinite inheritances of corruption and 
deterioration, a something cumulatively expressing itself through 
his music in a series of emotional stresses and explosions. To say 
as much (and no more) is merely to rewrite criticism. 

The obscure and intricate extravagance of Tchaikovsky’s 
psychology has been commented upon to considerable length. 
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But we may note a tendency toward a kind of dubious handling 
of the subject, as though it were a negative, regrettable something 
to be used as extenuating evidence. It is this attitude that must 
be confuted and obliterated once and for all. Tchaikovsky is the 
valuable something that he is precisely because of the idiosyn- 
crasies imposed upon him by abnormal conjunctions and com- 
plexities. Eloquent to a degree that places| him second only to 
Wagner as the supreme emotionalist of music, he represents the 
highest and sharpest manifestation of one of the two cardinal 
characteristics of the indispensable artist—namely, the propulsive 
and compelling workings of the unique impulse, the unique way of 
seeing and feeling and expressing. We may, if we choose, dismiss 
him as incompatible to our tastes; but we shall do this at our peril 
if we are not prepared to admit his preeminent personality, and 
to understand part, if not all, of the extraordinary, frightful signifi- 
cance of what his music is an expression of, of what it is hinting at, 
of what at times it is overwhelmingly articulating to those in- 
itiated by inauspicious collusions of malign circumstance into 
the vast, mute order of the spiritually maimed, the infirm of soul, 
the disease ridden and the terror haunted. 

One need hardly record the obvious fact that a tempera- 
mental vehemence unassisted by a commensurate degree of crafts- 
manship is no more than a mere (although a very tragic) dissipation 
of energy. In Tchaikovsky’s case we observe a coincidence quite 
without parallel in the history of art. To appreciate it we must 
understand the burden under which Tchaikovsky labored, a bur- 
den that would have proved insuperable to one of a less exalted 
integrity of intention. There can be not the slightest doubt 
that Tchaikovsky suffered from an extremity of morbid neurosis. 
This condition is, in its nature, fatally antagonistic to the exercise 
of the powers of concentration as evidenced in their various ram- 
ifications by the matter of continuity of thought, tenacity of pur- 
pose, premeditated discrimination, disciplined reciptivity. The 
supreme salience in the case of Tchaikovsky is the superlative 
restrictions and obligations he imposed upon himself. That a 
man suffering from a quite diagnosable infirmity should have 
possessed and maintained the immaculate ardor, the exquisite 
precision, the invincible determination necessary to the attain- 
ment of his high purpose and difficult efforts is one of the out- 
standing features of the history of art. As a result (a miraculous 
cohesion, under the circumstances), the most vehement ecstasy that 
music has ever known (one does not say the most sheerly lovely) 
builded for itself out of infinite wanting, a chastity of intention 
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that scourged and lacerated all ulterior and facile purpose, and an 
impeccable spiritual morale (morale in the sense of determination), 
a degree of technical competence in its own peculiar way un- 
rivalled. Let us stress this point—the sheer technical value of 
Tchaikovsky’s achievements aside from their emotional values— 
let us bear it always in mind: the realization will eliminate the 
apologetic attitude from our sub-consciousness, and we shall be the 
better able to estimate Tchaikovsky as he deserves, affirmatively, 
energetically, sure of our enthusiasms. 

It is a curious fact that although Tchaikovsky represents one 
of the most conspicuous personalities that art has ever exhibited, 
we know little more to-day of the secret interiors of his life than we 
knew a quarter of a century ago. True, the meticulous idealism 
of the artist stands clearly revealed in the book compiled by his 
brother, Modest Tchaikovsky, but the motivating influences of 
actual circumstance are but lightly touched upon, as though it 
were the intention of the biographer to evade the responsibility 
of exposing them. One may argue that we have no just concern 
with the private life of the artist: the fact remains that we can- 
not disassociate the art from the man, art representing (contrary 
to much popular opinion) a reflex of personal experiencing. So 
far as the external saliences of Tchaikovsky’s life are concerned, 
there is nothing new for one to record. Under any circumstances, 
all that we need know of the concrete, physical facts of an arist’s 
life may be contained within the confines of a few thousand words. 
It is the occult, inner gist to which we should penetrate (I repeat) 
if we would secure a vivid insight into the origins and latent im- 
plications of the work he has accomplished. 

Briefly recapitulated, a sympathetic insight into Tchaikov- 
sky’s spiritual and emotional fibre reveals him as one of the 
great seekers, one of that strange band of alien souls who go 
through the world indefinitely troubled and warred against by 
the million hurts of over-susceptibility. In calling attention to 
these sorrow-troubled creatures one does not necessarily senti- 
mentalize. Inthe light of modern investigation we see Tchaikov- 
sky for a clearly marked case of psychasthenia, and in remarking 
this fact one is merely recording a scientific phenomenon. Senti- 
mentality does not enter into the question in any degree whatso- 
ever. It is true one is interested extraordinarily by the extravagant 
complexities of the case, but the interest is a legitimate one. There 
are not lacking hintings of secret documents to be disclosed at 
some future date, documents that will, we are informed, reveal the 
essential impulses and inhibitions of this curious, tragic figure. 
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By implication, the notion has circulated about to the effect that 
Tchaikovsky’s distress was intensified by certain morbid per- 
versities and idiosyncrasies of a sexual nature. Personally, I in- 
cline towards explanations other than those commonly accepted. 
The German point of view has tendered somewhat in the direction 
of an over-emphasis of the potentialities inherent in this phase of 
the matter. How far this matter might account for the extreme 
and notorious hysteria of Tchaikovsky, and how far this hysteria 
merged into insanity, no one can say definitively. In earlier 
years, I was led into factitious and extravagant intensifications 
of these aspects of Tchaikovsky, impelled and distracted by their 
emotional values as exploited in certain sensational apprecia- 
tions. It is difficult for the imaginative consideration to main- 
tain an equilibrium of judgment in the face of so sharp and so high 
pitched a temperament. I see no reason to modify my original 
estimate of the degree of Tchaikovsky’s emotional vehemence, 
but I am inclined to alter my interpretation of its significance. 
It is essentially the reflex of a nature sensitised to an infinite degree, 
not the merely egotistical articulations of an incarnated wrangle 
and turmoil of manias and phobias. This point should be stressed. 

- It has been a little difficult for me, I confess, to abandon al- 
together my original conception of a nature obsessed and harrassed 
by obscure and vicious predilections. Read in this light, Tchaikov- 
sky’s music gathers a sinister suggestiveness about its unparalleled 
quality of lugubrious wittiness, black pathos and explosive irrita- 
bility. Such is the point of view that serves as a basis for the 
fantastic interpretations of Huneker and the really remarkable ap- 
preciation of Runciman. But once one has subscribed to the theory 
of Tchaikovsky as a recondite degenerate, one is irresistibly led 
into an eventual intemperance of interpretation. In reporting a 
Nikisch concert at which the Fifth Symphony had been performed 
in a unique and enrapturing fashion, one of the most professional 
of our publications indorsed the reading as a revelation of a man’s 
conflict with the destructive impulses of moral and mental de- 
terioration. The point of view (I repeat) fascinates one with 
its subtle implications, and I would not altogether oppose it, 
for I take it as an accepted fact that Tchaikovsky represents in 
music an equivalent to those salient profiles in literature, the 
Wilde of Reading Goal, the Stringberg of a play such as The 
Father, the John Davison of that massive, sorrowful thing, The City 
of Dreadful Night. Say what one will, Tchaikovsky’s unique 
contribution, as represented by his greatest work, the Sixth Sym- 
phony, remains his expression of that helpless, dreadful something 
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we so futilely call hypochondria, the impositions and persecutions 
of which are not to be identified or demonstrated by words. One 
knows all instinctively, or one knows nothing. This work ex- 
presses, cumulatively and for all time, the composite confidences 
of a miserable band of creatures maimed and obstructed as surely 
and as actually as are the maimed of body and limb. The restric- 
tions imposed upon them bear no face value, their struggle is not 
gloriously obvious in the bright tussle of physical encounter. 
They go down to their awful defeats alone, they rise up to their 
secret victories unaided. Their agonies are thrice fearful because 
they are not of the actual world. Needing much, they are given 
little; the world has tolerance for them so long as they ask nothing 
of the world: it will put them aside in the emergencies of active 
realities. Love that should give to them bountifully, takes from 
them instead, or leaves them desolate; for their tragedy is the 
cruel, paradoxical fact that they see truly and sharply what their 
fellows see inaccurately, and feel with so keen and immaculate 
a fineness that a world, unacquainted with their altitudes of 
emotional estimate, fails to comprehend the authenticity of their 
ardors and ideals. They cry out and gesticulate; and a world 
that does not understand condemns them. Asked todo what they 
have no strength to do (to meet their environment upon equal 
terms), they ignominiously fail, and their failure is the ultimate 
agony of which the human soul is capable. Out of this ultimate 
agony came the Sixth Symphony. It is a personal expression, 
sheerly and absolutely. It is not an objective and a philosophical 
pessimism; it is one man’s individual experience, an experience 
which, if it had been expressed through the medium of human 
speech, would have revealed its author as an abject creature 
crouching. beneath the unappeasable winds and havocs of chronic 
hysteria. 

I do not hesitate to emphasize this matter, for it is important 
that we should oppose the point of view (presented by no less 
clairvoyant a critic than Arthur Symons) that would dismiss 
Tchaikovsky as a mere complainer, a sort of spoilt child ignobly 
whining over self-created torments and inevitable disillusions. 
This is an inaccurate interpretation. The essential significance 
of Tchaikovsky’s individuality (as opposed, let us say, to the 
individuality of a Byron or a Wilde) is the unimpeachable integrity 
of his emotional significance and the superlative morality of his 
artistic idealisms. Contrary to much that may be suspected in 
the case of Wilde certainly, of Byron probably, we see Tchaikovsky 
not as a conscious dabbler in exquisite sophistications, or as a 
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vivid, romantic rebel picturesque and glamourous. We see him, 
instead, aching in the very integrity of his truthful, passionate 
wanting to be understood and to be comforted. His music is more 
often than not the sobbing of a frightened child. There could be 
no greater miscomprehension than a diagnosis that should impugn 
the validity of Tchaikovsky’s distress; to even hint as much is to 
expose an absolute incapacity for inspired divinations. One may 
not altogether unjustifiably suspect the advocates and apologists 
of a Wilde or a Byron or a Verlaine of factitious and super-sophis- 
ticated subtleties of interpretation. The most tolerant morality, 
the most catholic sensibility can hardly avoid an instinctive dis- 
trust of these so flagrant, so premeditatedly defiant egoisms. One 
sees this type of artist, this kind of soul, partially, no doubt, but 
far from altogether, dominated by the great, mysterious forces of 
pre-natal influence. To a considerable extent, the destinies of 
these fantastic figures are their inheritances. It would be an 
incompetent consideration that should fail to take into account 
the vicious predilections actively inherent in Wilde’s ancestry, 
or should underestimate the notorious record of violences and 
paroxysms presented by the mother of Byron. But even ad- 
mitting as much, we see these men (and their kind) gradually 
grow into a sort of pleasurable concern with themselves, adulterat- 
ing their griefs, embellishing their infirmities, engaging themselves 
in a not too real but quite enrapturing courtship with disastrous 
extremities and abnormal passions. Fascinating to our lighter, 
younger years, we grow gradually to see the artificiality of the 
attitude as paramount, the shimmer as tinsel,and the drama of a 
level with amateur theatricals. 

Passionately antithetical to all this, we find Tchaikovsky. 
Let it be completely understood that whatever he is, whatever he 
expresses, be it for the better or for worse, he is compelled to ex- 
press, is, as a matter of fact, literally persecuted into expressing. 
I wish I could comprehensively explain, as a matter of record, the 
conditions under which Tchaikovsky labored. At the very least, 
it is important for us to understand that the condition of neurotic 
idiosyncrasy, so predominantly a factor in the case, is incalculably 
and incomparably removed from the safe and comfortable con- 
fines of a mere selfish over-indulgence of whim. Quite to the 
contrary, it has nothing whatsoever to do with one’s personal 
wishes in the matter; it is as beyond one’s control as the tides. 
It is a kind of chronic panic, not panic in any figurative sense or 
poetic sense, but plain, outright, overmastering panic as one sees it 
horribly exhibited in actual catastrophe. To-day, as never before, 
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scientific psychology is concerning itself with the sinister phenom- 
ena of obscure nervous and psychical lesions. Much that was 
once dimissed or rebuked for outright obliquity, is now accepted, 
in its proper proportions, as a symptom of legitimate disease. 
We see Tchaikovsky’s life as a thing blown about by the workings 
of this apparently irremediable infirmity of nervous deterioration, 
an infirmity that manifests itself in the peculiarly indescribable 
sensations of acute depression, chronic apprehension, dread of 
some particular catastrophe that eventually becomes a fixed idea 
in the sufferer’s secret calculations, an ever increasing number of 
fears, intensified and complicated to an infinite degree. Such 
was the incalculable handicap imposed upon one of the greatest 
musicians the world has ever known—great, not in the sense of 
golden altitudes and profound calms, but great beyond expression 
in so far as he contributes a unique note to music in a manner 
technically impeccable. 

I have gone to considerable lengths in this review of the 
temperamental saliences of Tchaikovsky for the reason that it is 
essential we should appreciate the differences existing between 
the romantic, picturesque melancholy of a Byron, the studied 
attitudes of a Wilde, the petulant depressions of a Chopin, and the 
sheer, awful unadorned misery out of which Tchaikovsky’s music 
speaks in unprecedented accents and eloquences. Compared to 
the gay glitter of Wilde, the cynical, bold brilliancy of Byron, the 
languorous, ornate retrospections of Chopin (one of the half dozen 
greatest composers, but something of an emotional imposter as 
well), Tchaikovsky appears in the light of a beggar asking alms. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the bracketing together of 
these so utterly different kinds of emotional capacity. With the 
notable exception of the Sixth Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s distinc- 
tive note is a pathetic, affectionate entreating, a note for which, 
with the possible exception of Schubert, there is no parallel in 
music. There is not elsewhere quite the same note of simple, 
passionate affection, an affection and a yearning that one can not 
call even sensuous, so essentially sad it is and heart-felt. The 
listener of delicate and sympathetic sensibilities will hear this note 
paramount in Tchaikovsky. It fills to overflowing the Francesca 
da Rimini, the Violin Concerto, the Fourth Symphony. Like in 
Schubert, it is a sort of beautiful complaining, a sort of sorry 
tenderness, but it adds to this a sharper note of commentary, of 
remonstrance, mordant, pithy, irreconcilable. It is the highest 
contribution music has made to the view-point (accepted in 
literature as a matter of course) that reacts, essentially, to the 
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pathos of life, the infinite hurt of life’s demands and denials and 
disillusions. 

This attitude was bound to come, sooner or later, out of mu- 
sic, and in expressing it, Tchaikovsky supplied his particular art 
with the inevitable development of which, in his age, it was cap- 
able. Obviously, a Mozart or a Beethoven do not (in the nature 
of the case, could not) supply music with this very vehement, this 
wistful and very poignant quality of lamentation, for, aside from 
all question of temperament, their art was dominated by a tradi- 
tion that subordinated a personal vehemence of expression to the 
dictates of proportion and a decorative symmetry. They were 
divinely delegated to the attainment of other tasks; one to design, 
for all time incomparably, delicate patterns of gay seriousness, 
follies recounted with a sort of tender regret, melancholy sighings 
in graceful protest against the hint and rumor of actual tears and 
calamities far away; the other to fill the medium of the symphony 
with its first notes of throbbing tussle and turmoil, elementally, 
nobly simple and lacking the subtler intensifications of sensuous 
and erotic significances. But it is futile to attempt to ignore the 
fact that these men fail to convey to our epoch any very acute 
degree of emotional impact. We enjoy them premeditatedly, 
so to speak: which is to say we enjoy them rather more through 
a process of conscious intellectual appreciation than as a result of 
spontaneous reciprocity. We must go to modernism for an ex- 
pression of the sharper articulations of personal discomfort, as 
experienced in dissatisfaction with, regret of, and susceptibility to 
the tragic and, apparently, iniquitous accidents, inequalities and 
sufferings of mortal existence. In Schubert, Chopin, Wagner 
and Tchaikovsky we find, in varying degrees, a preoccupation 
with the poignant realities of mortal routine. They are the great 
emotionalists of music. Previous to their coming, a delicate 
nostalgia, a graceful melancholy had come into music with Mo- 
zart. Beethoven had supplied the note of what one might call an 
ethical ecstasy, a resoluteness and combativeness of spiritual 
forces. It remained for a later age to achieve the cry of the indi- 
vidual out of the bitter hurt of personal catastrophe. In Chopin 
and Wagner, this cry, miraculously welded into patterns decora- 
tively beautiful, is of the senses rather than of the heart; in Schu- 
bert and Tchaikovsky this cry is of the heart rather than of the 
senses. 

To sum up, we must put aside the totally erroneous inter- 
pretation that would depict Tchaikovsky as a sort of theatrical 
exploiter of superficial melancholies. One will seek in vain 
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throughout those four master works of Tchaikovsky wherein he 
has most tremendously and movingly registered his pathetically 
futile complaint against our sorry scheme of things—Francesca, 
Manfred, the Fourth and Sixth Symphonies—for a trace of affecta- 
tion. The expression is, to the contrary, so frantically fraught 
with grief that the conventional emotional capacity, unacquainted 
with so passionate an attitude, is bewildered and, as it were, 
intimidated. But this must not be charged against Tchaikov- 
sky. It is one of the curious characteristics of convention to 
accord a disproportionate amount of admiration to the optimistic 
attitude of mind. There may be a latent significance in this. 
We cannot know. But in so far as the purposes of art are con- 
cerned, there is no valid reason whatsoever why we should place a 
premium upon the fatuously serene Browning of Pippa Passes, 
and disparage the black, monumental agony of the Davison of 
The City of Dreadful Night, or, by the same token, assume that 
there is something or other to some degree more valuable about 
the repose of a Brahms or a Beethoven than there is about the 
explosive swirling vehemence of Tchaikovsky. 

True, if this so extreme an emotional impulsiveness had 
proved inimical to the building of a substantial artistry, we should 
have had no Tchaikovsky. It is precisely because Tchaikovsky 
recognized so completely the fact that what ever else an artist is, 
he must first and foremost prove himself to be an artist, that he 
accomplished the difficult task of expressing emotions essentially 
inarticulate and incoherent, and of expressing them in a com- 
prehensible and beautiful manner. Personally, I consider 
Tchaikovsky’s record one of the most extraordinary in all art. 
That a man suffering from a disease, the essential result of which 
is the tendency towards a gradual deterioration and lowering of 
efficiency induced by an over-susceptibility to fatigue, should 
have developed within himself and maintained the degree of 
spiritual stamina necessary to the rigorous disciplining of his 
emotional impulses (especially in view of the fact that these im- 
pulses were obviously symptomatic of a psychological disturbance 
bordering upon insanity) is one of the supreme saliences of the 
history of art. It proves beyond doubt, once and for all, the big- 
ness of this man’s character. Misunderstood by transient con- 
sideration, unloved by Woman (as was inevitable in the case of so 
highly feminized a nature: Woman depreciating Man in pro- 
portion to the degree of development attained by Man’s spiritual 
nature as opposed to the frank, crude aggressions of Man, the 
dominating male), an alien to the short-sighted theorists of his 
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own country—under such conditions Tchaikovsky lived a noble, 
lonely life and clung tenaciously to ideals none the less ultimate, 
exclusive and fine from the fact that they were troubled by great 
sorrows and distracting passions. 

We shall seek elsewhere in vain for a higher proclamation of 
the artist’s creed than that contained within the various corre- 
spondences of Tchaikovsky. The history of art shows no finer 
affirmations, no nobler attitudes. Beethoven faces the great 
inscrutableness of things with a more stalwart, redoubtable energy, 
but the difference is one of physique and temperament only. 
Brahms exhibits as lofty an exclusiveness, but less passionate a 
spiritual fineness. Wagner, of course, appears in the light of a 
mere propagandist. To any one interested in the problems of 
the artist’s life, Tchaikovsky’s letters to Mrs. von Meck are 
inestimable. Read appreciatively, they define with superlative 
distinction the essential tenets of the authentic artistic activity 
as opposed to the factitious and invertebrate activity of the dille- 
tante. The genuine artist asserts, rebukes, revolts—and theorises 
never. In any great emotional desire to express there is no room for 
sophistications and shallow dialectics. Leave all self-conscious 
fabrications of formula to the little men of art-—the essential 
trend pursues its way undeviatingly, sustained by some occult 
inner impulse that distinguishes between the legitimate develope- 
ment and the spurious affectation. For example, if Tchaikovsky 
had abandoned himself to the distracting and deleterious in- 
fluences of the nationalism cult, the world would have lost one of 
the most original musicians of all time. Long after the name of 
Moussorgsky, for instance, has been forgotten by all but students 
of the history of music, the Tchaikovsky of the Adagio Lamentoso 
will be remembered. Whatever Gods there be—in Swinburnian 
phrase—will thus bestow their reward upon a man of vivid in- 
tegrity, a musician whose particular problem it was to reconcile 
the apparently antithetical matters of a vehement neurotic im- 
pulse and a structural solidity and coherence. 

One cannot believe that so tenacious a sincerity, so dis- 
ciplined a technic, so passionate a wanting to be understood could 
have been a-mere idle sport of the cosmical authorities, a combi- 
nation effected only experimentally and to be disintegrated with 
the unmerciful passing of the years. One is confident of the con- 
trary, secure in their estimate of the high invulnerableness of 
Tchaikovsky’s technical efficiency. True, if this technical effici- 
ency had been exercised in the expression of a sheer external glitter, 
if, as has been mistakenly assumed and proclaimed, Tchaikovsky’s 
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music consisted of nothing more significant than picturesque 
illuminations and sensuous barbarities, no amount of mere adroit- 
ness in its manner could have preserved it. Obviously, its sub- 
stance must contain some weightier quality than we had supposed, 
In his Old Scores and New Readings, Runciman, in reviewing 
a Tchaikovsky concert at which, amongst other compositions, the 
Fourth Symphony was played, observes that not once during the 
afternoon was the “human note heard.” This makes curious 
reading today when the Fourth Symphony has become second in 
popularity only to the Sizth. This could not have been if this 
composition had lacked “the human note.” No: once and for all 
we must put away the earlier tradition (fascinating, I grant you) of 
Tchaikovsky the victim of vicious impulses, of suicidal mania, of 
sensual savageries and (above all else) fictitious postures and in- 
tensifications. This is one phase of Tchaikovsky (the Tchaikov- 
sky of the working-out section of the first movement of the Sixth 
Symphony, for example), but it is not the predominating phase. 
There are two other distinguishing characteristics—the note of 
grief at all discovered things, and the unexampled pitch of what 
one might call a sort of insistent, pungent eloquence, emphatic, 
resentful, beyond all else legitimate to an ultimate degree. It 
may be that it is this note of caustic commentary, of poignant 
expostulation—as one hears it in Francesca, Manfred and the Sixth 
Symphony—that supplies Tchaikovsky with his strongest claim 
upon a future consideration. 


II. 


Tchaikovsky represents a conclusive demonstration of the 
enormous fallacy of the question of nationalism in art. The idea 
persists, is apparently ineradicably fixed in the superficial con- 
sciousness, that art must express nationality, must convey an 
unmistakable indication of its national origin if it is to be accepted 
for a valid, vital art. An idea more enormously inaccurate has 
never been encountered. Art is an expression of an individual, 
not of an aggregate: we prize it in proportion to the degree with 
which it brings a new beauty into the world, a new, strange 
exquisiteness of seeing and feeling and expressing. The indubit- 
able proof of this is the obvious fact that the art of the world that 
has come down to us with the accumulated approvals of the ages 
upon it, is art that is essentially abstract in its substance and uni- 
versal in its appeal. There is practically no instance of a com- 
position built out of national material that has been awarded the 
palm of enduring popularity. The great moments in music are the 
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expressions of varying kinds and degrees of ecstasies; and for the 
fitting expression of these exaltations, whether of lamentation or of 
rejoicing, they have created a language of their own. A man 
who would limit himself to the obvious restrictions of idiom, 
would, in the very nature of the case, stultify whatever capacity 
for emotional expressiveness he possessed. 

The point must be emphasized. It has become something 
of a popular habit to disparage Tchaikovsky on the ground of his 
cosmopolitanism, and to throw him into competitive juxtaposition 
(to his disadvantage) with Moussorgsky. The inaccuracy is absurd. 
Call Moussorgsky a great original impulse, if you will, or an in- 
teresting primitive, or an epochal mystic—call him what you will; 
but do not fall into the error that fails to distinguish between the 
genius that hints tremendously, and the genius that accomplishes 
beautifully. We err greatly and very slovenly in neglecting to 
draw these distinctions. Why do we not content ourselves, for 
example, in accepting Whitman as a prophet or as a sort of dithyr- 
ambic essayist or as a sort of melodious sociologist! Why do 
we not content ourselves in accepting Moussorgsky as an eventful 
potentiality, a man who brought into music certain valuable 
harmonic indications, but who failed to cultivate his talent with 
sufficient assiduity! Tchaikovsky, to the contrary, will endure 
because he is, precisely, one of the greatest musicians, on the 
purely technical side, that music has ever known. An artist must 
be something more than an artist to be great, but he must be a 
craftsman even before all else. This overwhelmingly significant 
secret Tchaikovsky divined. His quintessence is contained in less 
than a dozen words as follows: In answering an insipid inquiry 
from someone of an obviously banal and conventionally sentimen- 
tal cast of character, he said: ‘““My ideals! My ideal is to become a 
good musician.” One cannot imagine a foolish question answered 
at once more simply and more comprehensively. 

If all art—music in particular—were the merely emotional 
and decorative matter some precious points of view would have it, 
the chief count that can be brought against Tchaikovsky would 
be eliminated. In other words, if one were to deny the predomin- 
ant importance of the idea in music (as in relation to the matters 
of a sheer rhythm or a sheer decorativeness or a sheer mood), 
one could claim a place for Tchaikovsky in the front rank of the 
world’s composers. We have heard Tchaikovsky spoken of as a 
“second-rate composer.”” The condescension is deplorable. Can 
we determine that a thing is “second-rate” if we have no other 
thing that is indubitably first-rate with which we may properly 
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compare it? For example, we may very properly compare 
Brahms with Beethoven, Strauss, to a certain extent, with Liszt 
or Wagner. The mould, so to speak, of the mind, and the technical 
means employed are obviously allied. But there is another quite 
different type of artist—a less weighty type, no doubt, but indispen- 
sable. One might almost dare say that the art impulse, pure and 
simple, is found at its keenest degree of activity in what one might 
call the lesser or subsidiary type of artist, as in distinction to the 
comprehensive type wherein we find the accumulations of preceed- 
ing tendencies arranged and employed in equitable distribution. 
It is for the individual to prefer the one type to the other if he 
chooses to do so: the equitable judgment will accept both types, 
each for its intrinsic qualifications. In the one class we find, for 
example, Beethoven, Brahms, Strauss and Wagner; in the other 
and by far the larger class, we may include Chopin, Franck, Grieg, 
Debussy and Tchaikovsky. In the sense of original impulses 
whether of a sheerly technical nature, or on the sensuous and 
emotional side, the importance of these men cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Tchaikovsky is of this latter group not by reason of any special 
quality of technical originality (as in the case of Chopin and De- 
bussy), but by reason of what one might call a great originality of 
emotional point of view and manner of expression. This point 
should be emphasized. Tchaikovsky accepted an established 
medium of expression, and re-vitalized it and amplified it into the 
actualness of the something new. Both in his string quartets and 
his symphonies he supplied music with the spontaneous, vital, 
legitimate ramifications of which, in his age, these traditional 
forms were capable. There can be no doubt that he represents 
a kind and degree of development in the continuity of musical 
expansiveness that makes him the one indispensable symphonist 
since Beethoven. This does not for one moment mean that Tchai- 
kovsky can be compared with Schubert or Brahms in the matter 
of substance: it means that neither Brahms nor Schubert pre- 
sent music with the unmistakable salience of Tchaikovsky both 
as a. vehement propulsive force and as a recreator of conventional 
mediums of expression. The loss of the four symphonies of 
Brahms would not create an appreciable lapse in the history of 
music; the loss of the Sizth Symphony of Tchaikovsky would. 
No doubt, the substance of a Brahms symphony or a Schubert 
symphony is incomparably finer. No doubt, the music of these 
men will sound long after eight-tenths of Tchaikovsky has been 
forgotten. Well, it is questionable if Debussy contains the stay- 
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ing qualities of Strauss, and yet there can be no question which, 
of the two, is the more precious sensation, the more precious 
contribution. By the same token, the distinction must be made 
between the quality inherent in Brahms, and the something of 
unique insurgency inherent in Tchaikovsky. It must be un- 
equivocally contended that Tchaikovsky stems direct from Mozart 
and Beethoven in the sense that expression and means are welded 
together with that indescribable something of inspired and mirac- 
ulous inevitability that marks the perfect manner. 

Tchaikovsky is of a royal company in his gift of balancing a 
profound technical facility with a beauty of expression. His 
music is alive from its first bar to its last. Obviously, the ex- 
planation of this is to be found in the almost unprecedented 
vividness and vitality of the part writing. The inner voices of a 
Tchaikovsky score are animate to a degree beyond any other 
example in music with the exception of Wagner. Read a Tchaikov- 
sky score closely, and observe the remarkable assertiveness of 
the inner voices; observe the ease with which they progress, 
progress to so independent and untrammeled an extent that they 
seem to possess the salience of the dominant melodic line. “The 
greatest contrapuntalist since Bach,” Huneker says of Brahms. 
“Brahms as a master of the management of notes stands with the 
highest,” Runciman says in an estimate otherwise far from com- 
plimentary. Well, of what avail all this! Who cares? We are 
not interested in a mere academic exploitation of technical pro- 
cedure. The all important question is: Do the notes and the 
counterpoint mean anything? (Of course, the estimate is ridicu- 
lous aside from this—the greatest contrapuntalist and the greatest 
master of the management of notes the world has so far seen is 
Richard Wagner.) But our present point is the matter of contrast 
in the effect of spontaneity produced by a Tchaikovsky score as 
opposed to a Brahms score. 

After all, the end of art is the sum-total of the effect produced 
upon the collective mind. The matter of technical procedure is, 
in the last analysis, of no consequence. It is because Tchaikovsky 
is so essentially pre-occupied with saying something and with 
getting somewhere that his music exerts so powerful an effect upon 
the emotional attention. No composer says his say more directly: 
the fact that he combines this pithy, almost, one might say, 
caustic out-spokenness with an impeccable craftsmanship con- 
stitutes, from the purely technical standpoint, his dominant char- 
acteristic. It is one of the determining factors that supply his 
music with its peculiar appeal; one of the factors that will pre- 
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serve the finest pages of his music against the unmerciful passing 
of the years. 

There can not be the slightest doubt that the conventional 
elaborations of what is invidiously called “classical”? music have 
lost their appeal to modern ears. We no longer enjoy—if we ever 
did enjoy—fugue, canon and counterpoint for their own sake and 
quite aside from the question of their emotional expressiveness. 
Observe how deftly Tchaikovsky evades any semblance of pre- 
meditation in his exercises of these essentially academic con- 
trivances. Instances of this—to choose at random—may be noted 
in the fugue from the first movement of the First Suite, the enorm- 
ously eloquent use of the trombone in the last movement of the 
Sizth Symphony, and the ascending passage for the wood-wind 
in the first variation of the theme of the last movement of the 
Third Suite. Note, moreover, the ingratiating gracefulness of 
Tchaikovsky’s counterpoint as exhibited, for example, in passages 
such as those in the last movement of the Fourth Symphony where 
the flute embellishes so exquisitely the theme of the Russian 
folk-song upon which the movement is founded. Again, note the 
apparent spontaneity of the passage in the second movement of 
this work where the flute weaves a pathetically beautiful counter- 
point over the principal theme sung by the ’cellos. It may be 
observed that the effect is one of inevitability—precisely the effect 
that must be attained by the work of art that would exert a com- 
pelling influence upon our sensibilities. Three-fourths of the in- 
effable appeal of Tchaikovsky’s music arises out of this knack of 
weaving together the subsidiary voices. The part-writing in the 
Sixth Symphony supplies in itself alone an unforgettable sensation, 
just as the part writing in the Tristan Prelude thrills us with its 
quality of irresistible progressiveness. To this may be added a 
merit that, I believe has never received its just due. I refer to 
Tchaikovsky’s great harmonic gift, a unique gift, after a fashion, 
in so much as it entails hardly any aspect of innovation, depending 
almost exclusively upon an adroit manipulation of existing and 
quite elementary material. 

Obviously, Tchaikovsky does not discover, as Chopin does, 
a new harmonic material. He cannot be credited with Wagner’s 
sensuous magic, nor, like Debussy, does he attempt and achieve a 
miraculous reconcilation between hitherto unsuspected relation- 
ships of chords, creating a new beauty out of an inspired juxta- 
position of sounds. The fact remains that out of material, 
essentially simple, Tchaikovsky achieves a degree of harmonic 
eloquence unparalleled in symphonic music. He is one of the 
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most poignant harmonists in all music. Through the exercise of 
some adroit and indescribable knack he can make an ordinary 
chord of the sixth take on a new expressiveness. Note that 
passage in the last movement of the Fourth Symphony where, in 
one of the variations on the Russian folk-song, the cellos descend 
through a succession of half-tones into the chord of the sixth in C 
major. No more wistfully, regretfully beautiful bars have ever 
been written; bars literally redolent with the heart-ache for the 
far-away. Turn, in the same movement, to that passage for 
wood-wind that follows immediately upon the giving out of the 
principal theme by the trombones. Study the acute, pathetic 
quality of these few bars, achieved by a dexterous finesse in the 
blending of the ascending figure in the clarinet with the harmo- 
nies given out by flutes and oboi. There is no sweeter, tenderer 
page than this in music. Mozart could not have exceeded it in 
grace, Schubert has nothing to show more truthfully, humanly 
sad. I would direct attention to a similar example of harmonic 
facility, to be found in the eighteenth bar of the second movement 
of the Second String Quartet. The effect is irresistible. Any one 
at all acquainted with the technical side of music will note the 
essential fundamentalness, so to speak, of Tchaikovsky’s harmo- 
nies, and it is precisely this quality which supplies his music with 
the high degree of its tenacity of appeal. As a result of this, he 
presents us with a directness, forcibleness and structural solidity 
in his modulations for which we must needs go to Beethoven for 
our parallel. Note, in this connection, the modulation directly 
preceding the entrance of the love theme in the Romeo and Juliet; 
the modulation at the close of the working-out section of the Fifth 
Symphony, from the dominant seventh of F major to the original 
key of E minor; the passage on the bassoon, preceding the second 
theme of the first movement of the Fourth Symphony, wherein 
the keys of A and A flat are firmly related to each other through 
the medium of their respective dominant sevenths. These are 
salient instances out of hundreds that might be cited. 

The thing to bear in mind throughout an analysis of the 
sheerly technical aspects of Tchaikovsky’s music—the thing I 
wish to emphasize above all else—is the important fact that these 
great technical attainments are invariably part and parcel, so to 
speak, of the emotional eloquence. In other words, they are 
never an end in themselves; and as a result (I repeat) Tchaikov- 
sky’s music exhibits a unique amalgamation for which there is no 
parallel: on the one hand, a technical profundity of insurpass- 
able substance, on the other, a poise and finesse equalling Mozart’s 
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in its kind of graceful buoyancy. True, Chopin and Wagner 
exhibit something of a similar miraculous equilibrium (observe, 
as one instance out of thousands that might be cited, the Cham- 
inade-like prettiness and sophisticated delicacy of the permutations 
and developments of the “hunt” theme in the opening of the 
second act of Tristan), but the unique feature of the extraordinary 
fusion consistently operative in Tchaikovsky’s music is the effect 
it produces of a sort of doleful insouciance, thrice tragic by reason 
of the discrepancy. To those for whom this music has a personal 
significance, these melancholy brightnesses, these lugubrious 
exuberances and feeble flickerings, pathetically playful, aristo- 
cratically debonair, represent the very uttermost outer rim of grief. 
To the initiated few, this, so to speak, laughing tearfulness, this 
sorrowful badinage (in which there is both a sort of reticent, 
gentle pride and a sort of delicate, tender bravery) will ever remain 
the dominant and quite incomparable characteristic of this music. 

As a result, partially, of this quality of consummate dexterity, 
Tchaikovsky has suffered a grave misrepresentation on the matter 
of form. In view of the fact that critics of considerable eminence 
have contributed to the circulation of this superficial inaccuracy, 
it may not come amiss to subject this question of form to a frank 
and fearless scrutiny. The fundamental fallacy of this question 
of form in general, and of its application to Tchaikovsky in 
particular, is the fact that we speak of form as though it were an 
absolute thing, when, in reality, it is not. In other words, we 
speak of form as though it were a fixed law inexpugnably perman- 
ent. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Form is not a 
something to be slavishly adhered to as though it were a crucial 
and determining criterion. Form is merely a means of communi- 
cation between artist and public. In other words, form is not a 
virtue in itself; it is merely a means to an end. 

Let us recognize this great, unescapable fact once and for 
all. Technical procedure is a matter of absolutely no concern 
whatsoever to a final summing-up of an artist’s singificance. 
Technical procedure is to the musician what a grammar or a 
dictionary is to the novelist and the poet. One could not err 
more egregiously than to demand that a musician writing in the 
year 1918, for example, should be ruled out of court for not having 
paralleled with meticulous precision the symphonic form as repre- 
sented, let us say, by Mozart and Beethoven. The thing is 
intrinsically absurd. Huneker, a brilliant but not altogether a 
substantial mind, counts it a point against Tchaikovsky and, as an 
inevitable corollary, a point in favor of Brahms, that the former 
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works “loosely” within the symphonic form whereas the latter 
is a “master of form.” In other words, Tchaikovsky amplifies, 
elongates and intensifies a conventional medium; whereas Brahms 
accepts a conventional medium, and leaves it very much as he finds 
it. It is, of course, obvious that Tchaikovsky’s attitude is, of the 
two, by far the more valuable; and one need not hesitate to de- 
nounce as ridiculous the easy, fallacious habit of denying form to 
Tchaikovsky. After all, just precisely what is form? Obviously, 
form is balance, proportion, symmetry. It is a means of achieving 
a coherence that would be lacking if the artist simply threw his 
moods and experimentations out into the world in an utter dis- 
regard of law and order. It is a thing one feels; it is not neces- 
sarily demonstrable. To the contrary, the whole history of 
criticism has sought in vain to formulate it into criterions, to 
fix it in words universally demonstrable, applicable, compre- 
hensible. It may, for all we can say to the contrary, be as funda- 
mentally cperative in Ornstein as it is in Beethoven. In sum, it 
it is a thing the artist develops for himself out of a sort of semi- 
consciousness of divination. 

To say that Tchaikovsky is not a formalist because the 
structure of his music does not undeviatingly correspond to the 
structure of Mozart or Beethoven, is equivalent in absurdity to 
the claim( if one can suppose so inaccurate a claim) that J. Francis 
Murphy is prosaic because he paints barns and hay-stacks, or that 
Degas is not a master of draftsmanship because he paints ballet- 
girls and race-horses. As a matter of fact, Tchaikovsky is, in his 
way, a supreme master of what one may call the structure of 
music: which is not to say “structure” in the sense that one would 
apply the word to Bach or Beethoven or Brahms. Furthermore, 
we may assert with every confidence that Tchaikovsky’s exposition 
of his ideas exhibits a clarity and coherence of design for which 
there is no parallel in symphonic music. This statement will 
not be disputed if it is understood. It means, simply, that 
Tchaikovsky, primarily concerned in placing a statement before 
you, achieves an effect of appearing to dispense with the intermin- 
able circumlocutions and purely decorative manners of the older 
symphonists. .It was inevitable that, sooner or later, the older 
attitudes should give way to a sharper, a more urgent, a more 
immediate articulation. To say as much implies no lack of 
reverence for these older. attitudes—one merely means that they 
are no longer pertinent to the emotional stress of our age. To 
say that we have dispensed with the elaborate formalities of 
“classical” music does not for a moment mean that modern music 
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is not in the truest and best sense “‘classical.”” We speak of a 
“classical” style as though it were a something possessing an in- 
trinsic quality peculiar to itself and, more especially, to its age. 
In reality, a classical quality is to art what that indefinable some- 
thing of to-the-manner-bornness is to the individual. In a word, 
it is nothing more nor less than a supreme dignity of demeanor. 
We are likely to think of it as a something that happened fifty to 
a hundred years ago as in contrast to something that is happening 
in our own age and locality. As a matter of fact, all superior art 
is classical, but it is not necessarily classical in the same way. 
Tchaikovsky’s use of the symphonic mould is as legitimate an 
intensification of its potentialities as is Wagner’s intensification 
of the operatic medium. Tristan is no less a classic than Figaro, 
although the styles of the two are obviously incomparable, and, 
by the same token, the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony or the last movement of the Sizth is no less formal 
than a Beethoven symphony, albeit the contents are utterly dis- 
similar. 

The world thinks in ruts, and fallacy is ineradicable. Even 
Runciman, subtlest of Tchaikovsky’s appreciators on the side 
of temperamental significance, errs in his estimate of Tchaikovsky 
the master-builder. It is a pardonable deficiency. We have so 
long endured beneath the yoke of the classical obsession that we 
are cowed into a subservience to the totally erroneous notion 
that an adherence to some form or another prevalent a hundred 
or, as the case may be, two hundred years ago, is an essential condi- 
tion of artistic salvation. An idea is almost universally accepted 
to the effect that older methods made for a degree of clarity and 
precision far and away beyond the reach of modern methods. Of 
course, this is absurd. Precisely the reverse of this is the truth. 
We are absolutely wrong in placing a premium upon the methods 
of a Mozart or a Beethoven, as though these men had accom- 
plished for all time a certain degree of adroitness and beautifulness 
of expression that cannot be excelled. To the contrary, as art, 
all art, has progressed, it has grown more simple, actual and com- 
prehensible. One does not contend that its quality has improved 
(to the contrary, its quality has largely deteriorated); one merely 
contends that its appeal is more immediate, its methods more 
direct. 

Frankly, let us ask ourselves just precisely how much meaning 
the opening of the Beethoven Seventh Symphony possesses for us 
of today. Let us ask ourselves, furthermore, whether the average 
listener, uniniatiated into the mysteries of musical form, would 
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find the pith and gist of the organization of the first movement 
of this symphony as clearly indicated as is the pith and gist— 
the structural significance, in other words—of the first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, the last movement of the Sizth, 
the last movement of the Fourth. There can be no doubt that 
Tchaikovsky’s intentions are more clearly demonstrated than are 
Beethoven’s. Compare, for example, the first movement of the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto with the first movement of Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto. I, for my part, find the latter absolutely lacking 
in consecutiveness of design; and I say this from out of an un- 
bounded admiration of the lofty beauty of the substance of 
this music. A close scrutiny of Tchaikovsky’s structure will 
reveal an impeccable appreciation of balance and proportion. 
True, the pattern, as in the case of Chopin, is new, and, therefore, 
it is compelled to formulate its own laws in its own way, and impose 
upon itself a self-created discipline. The result is a coherence 
that, for all its vivid, impassioned, overwhelming eloquence, re- 
mains fundamentally symmetrical. Instances of this remarkable 
welding together of a redundant emotional energy with a flawless 
pattern may be noted in the first movement of the Fifth Sym- 
phony, the last movement of the Fourth, the last movement of the 
Siath. It will be observed how clearly Tchaikovsky indicates 
throughout all his music its various divisions and sub-divisions, 
building up his sections with the clear-cut, four-square compact 
definiteness of blocks. The effect, even in the use of subsidiary 
matter, is one of energetic assurance, of, so to speak, “getting 
somewhere;”’ and it is precisely this quality which gives to Tchai- 
kovsky’s music its high degree of tenacity of appeal. 

What then, with all these high virtues in his favor, is the one 
deficiency that may be charged against our desire to rank Tchai- 
kovsky with the very greatest? One thing and one thing only— 
the lack of the very highest, weightiest quality of that indefinable 
something one may call substance. Broadly speaking, there are 
three kinds of musical contents—melody, mood, idea. I have 
observed elsewhere that a musical idea corresponds toa literary idea, 
that, in other words, a sequence of notes such as, for example, the 
opening theme of.the Brahms Violin Concerto, represents to music 
what a line such as, “‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty” represents to 
literature. One will easily observe a distinction between this kind of 
musical thought and the kind that is represented by mood or melody. 
The opening of the “Emperor” Concerto is an obvious example of 
musical idea as opposed to mood or melody. The opening of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony is an even more famous example. 
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If music were the mere matter of instinct and emotion some 
points of view claim it to be, we should have no use for idea in 
music. Obviously, music contains a large degree of that kind of 
tough fibre built out of intellectual premeditation we find in a 
Browning or a Meredith; and it is this quality that we shall not 
find in Tchaikovsky anymore than we shall find the ethical note 
of Arnold or Tennyson in the poetry of Heine or Byron. There 
is no conclusive evidence to the validity of the universal assump- 
tion that this note of breadth and bigness is a superior note, but 
the fact remains that the world has accepted it as such, and in 
agreement with such a criterion, we must recognize the preemi- 
nence of those musicians that have spoken largely and grandly, in 
distinction to those that have passionately protested, or sung 
merely beautifully, or wrought, out of devious occultisms, fan- 
tastic witcheries frail as gardenias and as evocative as the odor 
of violets and heliotrope. Judged by this standard, Tchaikovsky 
fails to rank with the greatest of the great; judged by any other 
standard, he remains one of the world’s finest musicians; and he 
will survive misunderstanding and disparagement. It is true 
that there is hardly a single big idea to be found in all Tchaikovsky. 
At the moment, I can suggest no instance to the contrary, with 
the possible exception of the first theme of the Fourth Symphony, 
the last movement of the Sizth and, possibly, some parts of 
Manfred. One has only to turn to a page of Tchaikovsky from, 
let us say, the opening of the Brahms Fourth Symphony or the 
second movement of the Brahms Second Symphony to receive an 
emphatic indication of the incalculable difference that exists be- 
tween the thin, lithe, rapier-like smart and snap of the one, the 
brooding, weightier, bulkier kind of utterance of the other. 

But to admit as much as this is not, necessarily, to relax one 
whit of the tenacity of one’s allegiance to Tchaikovsky. It is 
arguable whether the original impulse so intensely operative in 
Tchiakovsky is not of greater value as a contribution to the history 
of music than is the deeper intellectual premeditation and fuller 
musical substance of Brahms. It is questionable (I repeat) 
whether we might not better abandon the entire output to Brahms 
if this were the alternative to a destruction of the Sixth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky. Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert supply us with 
anticipations of Brahms that would to a certain extent, com- 
pensate us for the loss of Brahms if we were compelled to do with- 
out him: the “Pathetic” is, to the contrary, a great, uniquesalienceof 
human expression; precisely, as a matter of fact, one of the two high- 
est, sharpest, most acute exclamations that music_has to offer us. 
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Moreover, we must balance the deficiency of Tchaikovsky 
from the side of a sheer bigness of expression with the incontro- 
vertible fact that he is one of the greatest melodists the world 
has ever known. One cannot too strongly emphasize this fact. 
It is questionable whether Tchaikovsky does not stand close to 
Schubert as a melodist, in the sense of a simple, homely pathetic 
quality. Personally, I believe that this aspect of Tchaikovsky has 
not yet come into its own. For a peculiar something of pleading, 
wistful, tenderly mournful beauty, music has nothing to show that 
excels (I had almost said equals) the second theme of the Violin 
Concerto, the Francesca theme so plaintively sung on the clarinet, 
or the love theme in the Romeo and Juliet. Needlessly invidious as 
the distinction may appear, it is of interest to note the obvious 
fact that at least two of Tchaikovsky’s melodies—the andante 
cantabile from the First String Quartet, and the horn passage from 
the second movement of the Fifth Symphony—have sung their 
way into the common consciousness, and are treasured. That 
the distinction is a treacherous one, I grant you: the fact remains 
that none of Tchaikovsky’s contemporaries has accomplished as 
much. 


III. 


As one looks back over the matter from the standpoint of the 
situation as it exists today, one distinctly observes that the 
balance is all in favor of the case for the defense. Tchaikovsky 
has survived the crucial test of an unqualified emotional reaction 
on the part of the public. As in the case of Wagner, his popularity 
has extended beyond the reach of any suspicion of its validity. 
It has now become a logical and an inevitable reflex of his music’s 
intrinsic qualifications. Obviously, we cannot dismiss Tchaikov- 
sky as a mere voluble mouther of facile phrases, nor as a melo- 
dramatic masquerader. Supreme emphasis must be placed upon 
the almost frantic integrity of the man’s intentions, and the keen, 
unique capacity of the man’s intellectual organization. 

To read his letters is to realize the awful hurt of a fine, com- 
plex, super-sensitive nature struggling in the meshes of a compul- 
sion-neurosis with its accompanying disruptions, obsessions and 
phobias. Small wonder that he should have cried out over-loud 
at times! The wonder is that he should have been able to dom- 
inate himself so extraordinarily well! He was a reader and, in 
so far as his unstable nervous system would permit, a thinker; 
a man who, living always under the rainy, dolorous skies of a 
vicious unhappiness, yet sought to see and think with that large 
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universality of seeing and thinking which is, perhaps, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the classical manner. 

When I think of the handicap imposed upon him by in- 
heritance, I feel as though I should like to shield his memory as 
we shield a child from the brunt of life; I feel a kind of eager de- 
fence of him, a kind of irritation at the thought of so equitable, 
so stolid a temperament as Brahms competing with this frightened, 
unfortunate nature who was given on the one hand the great gift 
of musical expression, and on the other the hard bondage of a most 
sinister unhappiness. 

Bear all this in mind, and then consider the passionate per- 
sistence with which Tchaikovsky, conscious always of his in- 
feriority, and acutely antagonistic of fraud and affectation, labored 
to eliminate the negative and unworthy elements from his nature. 
It was a sublime struggle, a travail of soul-bearing. What an 
indictment of divine dispensation it would have been if so much 
turmoil and stress had gone to the making up of nothing more 
significant than a moment’s amazement! 

We are glad to believe to the contrary. Music here does not 
speak to us out of a great, cloudy calm or a great sunniness in a 
golden, genial voice as with Beethoven. Or, as with Brahms, in 
grave, obscure, judicial accents. It does not come to us with the 
four winds of the world blown about it, thundering its upward 
way over formidable and monstrous mountain-peaks as Wagner 
has taught it how to do in the Ring. It is music that is, at its 
greatest, dependent upon the degree and kind of interpretation 
imposed upon it. Miscomprehended, it fails of its effect. But, 
after all, is not all art seventh-tenths what we bring to it? We 
cannot expect that persons that are temperamentally unsuscept- 
ible to the vehement significances of Tchaikovsky’s emotional 
exuberances will maintain any very keen degree of affection and 
admiration for Tchaikovsky’s music. The academic tempera- 
ment or the temperament nurtured on prim and prosaic seclusions 
will, no doubt, depreciate the stress and tumult of these unique 
expressions of over-excitability, of brain and nerve disease, al- 
together ignoring the fact that art is not necessarily limited to an 
expression of states of perfect health and happiness. This phase 
of the matter needs no further emphasis; it is a self-revealing 
proposition to people of emotional discernment. Our point, how- 
ever, is aside from all question of idiosyncrasy and mutability 
of personal like or dislike. We are concerned merely in emphatic 
proclamations of the indubitable durability of Tchaikovsky as 
artist and musician. 
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The records, as we see them from the vantage ground of to- 
day, show that those critics erred enormously who estimated the 
staying qualities of Tchaikovsky from the sentimental standpoint 
alone. Tchaikovsky lives on his merits of a sheer fineness of 
material consummately manipulated. We could not spare that 
peculiar kind of passionate, expostulatory, pleading musical speech 
so characteristically his and his alone. Not even in Wagner— 
master musician of all time—do we find quite the same sort of 
thing that we encounter in, for example, the E major melody in 
the Francesca. Much of all we have loved falls victim to the pass- 
ing of the years. Tchaikovsky, at his greatest, will not fail us, for 
at his greatest (as, for example, the middle section of Romeo, the 
working-out section of the Fifth Symphony the working-out of the 
Sixth, the Adagio Lamentoso and all of Francesca) he represents 
that combination of original impulse and impeccable craftsman- 
ship which we accept as of transcendent and predestined origin 
and of the innermost texture of the miraculous stuff of Genius. 
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ON PLAGIARISM 
By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


observes that “‘there are charges, that of plagiarism, for ex- 

ample, which can never be disproven, even if any mortal ever 
listened to a refutation.” This quotation will, I trust, help to 
forestall any serious disappointment to the reader if he finds this 
discussion as inconclusive as, from the nature of the subject, it is 
bound to be. 

The foregoing quotation reminds the present writer of two 
lawsuits between composers over matters of plagiarism; if the 
conflict between the judicial and the moral law (the categoric 
imperative) were not confirmed by its great age and its frequency, 
the decisions in these two suits would suffice to render it obvious. 

One of the two battle grounds was, some years ago, in Ger- 
many. The case was handled by lawyers and judges who, as a 
class or type of men, see life only through the judicial telescope 
and as a rule know too little of its contingencies and haphazards to 
make allowance for such a thing as a “‘chance resemblance”— 
especially in music. The perfectly innocent defendant was fined 
and the sale and public performance of his work was forbidden, 
although the resemblance in question occurred in only two meas- 
ures in the middle of the piece and resulted from a perfectly 
legitimate development of the defendant’s own theme. 

The other suit took place in this country and was decided by 
a jury; but the verdict was, nevertheless given to the wrong man: 
the manifest culprit was acquitted. The gas-fitter, boiler-maker, 
car-conductor, waiter, etc., that sat in the jury box, however 
highly to be respected as useful members of human society, as 
citizens and gentlemen—their knowledge of music ought not have 
been expected to be adequate to the discerning of a plagiarism 
which was undoubtable although it was disguised or—as we some- 
times say—“‘dodged.” 

And of such “dodges” there is no end. Any tyro, conver- 
sant with the technic of harmonization and counterpoint, can crib 
entire pages from a masterpiece and disguise them in such ways 
as to make it impossible for an untrained eye and ear to recognize 
the fraud. He can produce the changes by altering the time, 
rhythm, harmony, phrasing of the theme or by inverting, enlarg- 
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ing or foreshortening it. He can thus “contrive” a piece of music 
that may jingle pleasantly and still express nothing imaginative or 
emotional because neither his imagination nor his emotions were 
in the least active in the “making” of it. He felt nothing and 
could, therefore, do no more than put into artificially changed, 
and feebler, terms what was originally an utterance of another 
and better man’s innermost soul. 

The technic of reshaping a musical thought is, in itself, not 
only legitimate; it not only underlies such variation writing as 
Hindel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Brahms, Tshaikovski, e.a. have given to the world, but it is also 
one of the most powerful means of dramatic expression in opera 
and symphony. For illustration of this we need not go back to 
Beethoven’s “Fifth,” where the four opening notes run in a variety 
of shapes through all the four movements. Much more recently 
we find it, for example, in Bizet’s ““Carmen,” where the motive 
of Fate appears in every act and in many different forms and 
moods, Who would suspect the motive of “Fate” in this light 
hearted, dancelike strain: 

Allegretto 


Yet it appears with Carmen’s first step on the stage and 
follows her in a number of disguises through the whole sad story 
until, at the end, it is thundered forth as a consummation of 
thrilling tragedy, in slow 3? time: 

Andante 


Sf 


Wagner, too, was a great master of recasting his motives to 
suit the dramatic situation. His motives, as such, are often of an 
almost naive simplicity; but what he does with them, what he 
extracts and develops from them—that is not merely another 
story: it is the story that tells the difference between a master’s 
purposed alteration of his own theme and a dodged or disguised 
plagiarism. 

Ruskin said that “originality is not newness, but genuineness,” 
by which he meant, no doubt, that a thought evolved from an 
artist’s mood and feeling bears the family traits of its parent so 
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plainly that no “chance resemblance,” however striking, can 


contest its “genuineness.” 
There is, e.g., an unmistakable resemblance between this old 


German children’s song 
Allegretto 


44. 
Fox, you stole 4 goose from me, you have to bring it back! 


and the well known “Happy Farmer” by Schumann: 


Con spirito 
x . 


yet no musician ever regarded this resemblance as anything but 
a funny coincidence because—aside from Schumann’s inexhaustible 
wealth of musical ideas, which made cribbing quite unnecessary 
to him—his version, with its two sustained notes, is so masculine, 
so “grown-up,” so intrinsically different from the rhythmically 
monotonous childlike prattling of the song as to silence even the 
most malevolent reminiscence hunter. (Reminiscence hunting is, 
even at its best, an ignoble sport). 

A still more striking example of chance resemblanc ewe find 
in the following three quotations, but before we charge Mendels- 
sohn and Wagner with so plebeian a thing as plagiarism, let us 
remember that these two masters had absolute command over 
all the means of concealing a “‘Joan,”’ if it had been one; that the 
very closeness of the parallelism attests their innocence and does 
it better than a more remote likeness could have done: 


Beethoven 
Eroica 
Finale 


Mendelssohn 
Symphony 
in A minor 


It so happens that these three notes 


are the chief motive of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, of Schubert’s 
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“Atlas,” of Liszt’s ‘“‘Les Préludes” and of no inconsiderable num- 
ber of other compositions. Speaking, however, only of these three, 
the moods expressed in them through these three notes have 
absolutely nothing in common and thereby furnish “internal 
evidence” against any suspicion of plagiarism—which charge has, 
in fact, never been made. 

At this juncture we should reflect that human language is 
constantly changing. Under the influence of politico-historical 
events, of scientific discoveries and inventions or of changes in 
theological or natural philosophy, certain forms of expression, 
spoken or written, come into general use. After a while they die 
out and new ones takes their places. These changes affect not 
only rhetoric and oratory but are occurring in all forms of human 
expression and, hence, in all branches of art. If we should have 
to say of a certain melody by a living composer that it was of a 
Mozartian cast, we would not have Mozart, himself, on our mind 
but rather the style and manner of musical idiom that was gen- 
eral in Mozart’s time. The same applies, of course, to any other 
great composer’s period of life and it explains, partly at least, the 
sway of the masters over the musical parlance of their time. Their 
mode of expression reflected the spirit of their time, the genius of 
their people. That their work retained its art value for many 
subsequent generations and for all the world is not due to its 
vocabulary but to the thoughts, to the world view for which the 
musical wording served merely as a vehicle. However highly we 
may still think of the Rambler papers and of Rasselas, we could not 
venture nowadays to speak or write in good Dr. Johnson’s style 
without being charged with affectation. And yet, in his day his 
style of writing was general among his literary contemporaries 
without exposing them to the reproach of plagiarism. It is very 
similar in music and in all other branches of art. 

A few years ago the present writer bought from one of the 
bouquinistes on the Quai d’Orsay an old reprint of the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, the oldest book of Christian legends in existence, and 
he found in it the entire plot of—Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
complete in every detail and told in a little over five pages. Does 
this discovery (made by others long ago, by the way) detract 
one iota from Shakespeare’s masterly play? Are not all, or nearly 
all, the plots of his plays taken from other sources? And can we, 
because of this, call Shakespeare a “‘play’’-giarist? (Excuse the 
pun, dear reader!) If two artists should happen to paint the same 
landscape or a portrait of the same person, would the second one 
be a plagiarist? If not, why not? Because, in spite of the identi- 
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cal features the pictures would still differ from each other and the 
difference would consist in the personal conception of the subject; 
in that which each of the two artists saw in the subject. 

By this time the reader might ask: if all this is not plagiarism, 
what, then, does constitute it? Let us see: 

A genuine pearl is never without some slight—what shall we 
call it? It is not a “defect,” not an “imperfection,” but merely 
some slight irregularity of shape or color or both; a “deviation” 
from the regular which, however, gives character to the pearl. 
The imitation pearl is always perfectly round and tediously even 
in color; it is, in one sense, better than the genuine pearl, but— 
it lacks life, character. 

Just so it is in music, where a plagiarism is always smooth, 
but lacking that mysterious something which makes the original 
*“‘say something.” The plagiarist is a thief, and therefore it must 
be his first endeavor to cover his tracks by making some alteration 
in the unessential part of what he stole; to use some disguise in 
order to be protected from the law—a sort of musical “alibi.” 
We often recognize the fraud by its effect upon our mind, for, if 
we happen to know the original, the essential part of the fraud 
will remind us of something which at that moment we cannot place 
but which produces the distinct feeling of having heard the just 
presented thought before and more convincingly expressed. 
Hence, we rummage in our memory, (with some irritation, too) 
instead of listening to the remainder of the piece in progress. To 
refer once more to the metaphorical imitation pearl and what it 
lacked, the parallel with plagiarism is made rather clear by G. B. 
Shaw in his “Dramatic Opinions” where he speaks with an earnest- 
ness somewhat unusual with him. Says he: 


In all the arts there is a distinction between the mere physical 
artistic faculty—consisting of a very fine sense of color, tone, form, 
rhythmic motion and so on—and that supreme sense of humanity which 
alone can raise the art work, created by the physical artistic faculty, 
into a convincing presentment of life. 


It is more than doubtful that he could have found so profound a 
truth if he were not the musical connoisseur that he is, for his 
words apply with quite particular force to music. It is this 
“supreme sense of humanity” which explains the longevity of 
great masterpieces of all kinds and which, by the very nature of it, 
cannot obtain in a plagiarism. As Horace Traubel puts it: 
“‘Some music comes from nature, from life, and some comes from 


other music.” 
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Now it does happen to perfectly honest men that a thought 
occurs to them which, in the best of faith, they take for their own; 
it may, in fact, be genuinely original with them; but there are 
certain phrases in music which enjoy so wide a popularity that a 
prudent writer will and must avoid any resemblance with them 
as carefully as the architect has to avoid lines that suggest a 
human face. No dramatist or novelist could afford to let one of 
his characters say: “To continue this earthly life or not to con- 
tinue it, that is the uncertainty in my mind.” No more could a 
musician allow a Waltz like this 


Tempo di Valse 


to go into print, however certain he might feel that he had no 
thought of Bizet. Resignation may come hard but—the waste 
basket is the only place for that Waltz. 

Ah, it’s a long chapter, that of plagiarism. Here is still an- 
other phase of it! There are cases where a really good idea occurs 
to one who is utterly unable to develop it; to one who through 
lack of talent or learning (usually both) is incapable of perceiving 
and of realizing its artistic possibilities. If he has hit upon such 
an idea, as a blind hen hits upon a grain of wheat in the sand and 
another man, who is mentally and by innate talent equipped, sees 
and feels what to the first one was a blank, there is no reason why 
this second one should not regard the idea as he does any other 
bit of audible nature and do with it what was not within the power 
of the first one to do. This phase of plagiarism is very aptly 
analyzed by C. C. Colton (in “‘Lacon’’): 


There are but two modes to obtain celebrity in authorship: dis- 
covery and conquest. Discovery, by saying what none others have 
said, with the proviso that it be true as well as new; and conquest, by 
saying what others have said, but with more point, brevity and bright- 
ness. 


Some such idea of “conquest” Hindel may have “felt in his 
bones”’ when he “appropriated” an idea of Buononcini’s and, having 
had his attention called to it, said: “Is itt? Vell, it’s much too 
goot for him (here follows an adjective that is better suppressed), 
he ditt not know what to-do mit it!” 

So we see (although stealing is stealing, no matter how 
cleverly done) that theft changes its aspect considerably if the 
thief can make of the stolen object something better than the 
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former owner was able to make; in other words: the thief must 
have the power to keep what he stole! We know that this proviso 
has been of no small importance in the building of Empires; those 
that could not keep their cribbings had to return them, as we saw 
only recently; others were somehow able to keep theirs. 

During one of the first rehearsals of “Die Walkiire” in Bayreuth 
Wagner said with the utmost candor to Liszt: “Papa, now you 
will hear something from your St. Elizabeth” (or was it St. Ce- 
cilia?) and Liszt replied. ‘Really? Oh well, then it will at least 
be heard.” An absolute parallel with Handel! Wagner had 
found in Liszt’s work an idea which its creator had underestimated, 
something which Wagner regarded as particularly worthy to live 
if it were fully worked out or elaborated. So, he did it and “kept” 
what he stole in the wonderful symphonic introduction to the 
third scene of the second act. It need scarcely be said that in the 
musical significance of these two masters there was not anything 
like the difference that was between Gluck and Piccinni and 
Handel and Buononcini; still, by some few degrees Wagner was 
the greater of the two and hence he became by “conquest” the 
owner of one of Liszt’s ideas. Beati possidentes! 

A privilege which was generally thought to be reserved for 
governments: the privilege of “eminent domain” (the controlling 
of personal property for public uses by making compensation)— 
genius seems to have “adopted” it, and made compensation by 
teaching the former owner a lesson, showing him how blind he 
was to the value of his idea. Of course, the assuming of this 
privilege may be sternly disapproved by stiff-necked moralists of 
the Puritan stripe; yet even they would instantly change their 
attitude if the case were reversed. If some little Nobody should 
steal from a man of recognized genius he would be immediately 
caught and punished by—hilarious laughter, in which even the 
unco guid would heartily join. Thus, when Genius steals he com- 
mits a sly little roguery, for he subsequently establishes his right 
of possession by the magnificent use he makes of his “‘annexation;” 
but when Mr. Tom Noddy steals he is simply a fool! The one, 
single silver spoon among his tin tableware will arouse suspicion 
at once; besides, it wears the “hall-mark” of genius which will 
betray the thief, and before he knows it the whole police force of 
musical criticism will be after him. 

All this is, unfortunately, very inconclusive; but this was 
foretold in the opening paragraph. Still, Andrew Lang’s state- 
ment there, that a charge of plagiarism cannot be disproven, may 
open a path toward a partial conclusion; for what has never been 
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charged need not be disproven. Thus the whole matter seems to 
hinge upon the question whether a charge has or has not been 
made. 

We saw that both Mendelssohn and Wagner used an idea 
which had first occurred to Beethoven and was well developed 
by him; and yet no accuser has ever risen to charge the former 
two with plagiarism. Why not? Because the world was con- 
vinced of the integrity of these men. They have, concerning their 
inventive power, satisfied the world to so high a degree that in 
case of a similitude in melody it has accepted it as a pure “chance 
resemblance”’ and has taken for granted that the idea in question 
was genuinely original with each of them. It leaves the matter 
of plagiarism entirely to the judgment of the musical world. 

A Spanish proverb says: “One man makes charcoal from his 
wood and another man carves a Saint out of it.” The reproach 
of plagiarism is either silenced by the fact that the plagiator has 
expounded an idea better than its originator has done or there has 
been no accusation made because the resemblance has been for 
good reasons accepted as fortuitous. No accuser, no conviction! 
No charge, no refutation! 


UNPUBLISHED BERLIOZIANA 
By J. G. PROD’HOMME 


I 
TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BERLIOZ 


Y chance I have quite recently come into possession of two 
B letters written by Berlioz when a youth; by a singular 
coincidence, these letters are contemporary with that of 
Beethoven, recently published in this magazine. On the one 
hand, we see the old Master—prematurely aged—in the midst 
of his perpetual struggles with domestic cares and family afflictions; 
on the other, the young student of medicine, twenty-one years 
of age, to whom the amphitheatre of the Faculty appears in- 
finitely less attractive than that of the Opera, and who, pleading 
his cause with a warmth of enthusiasm not lacking in acumen, 
seeks to persuade his family of the genuineness of his musical 
vocation. 

Some months ago I was apprized, at the Dépot of X., where 
I then happened to be, of the impending arrival of a sergeant 
by the name of Berlioz. While the number of the collateral 
relatives of the great French composer is exceedingly small, his 
patronymic is of frequent occurrence among the provincials of 
Lyons and the Dauphiné; consequently, I felt no particular 
surprise. However, I speedily learned that this young Sergeant 
Berlioz was a direct descendant of the composer’s uncle, a fact 
of which he soon brought me most eloquent proof—namely, 
two letters written by his great-granduncle as a youth, which 
letters, besides the merit of being unpublished, are important in 
themselves with regard to both content and length (one of them 
fills no less than four quarto pages), and also on account of their 
date, 1824-1825, a period from which only two letters by Berlioz 
had been known, one addressed to his master, Lesueur, in the 
summer of 1824, before his return to Paris, and the other written 
to his father, shortly after returning, on August 31, 1824. 

The vacation spent in his native town of Céte-Saint-André 
having come to an end on the 25th of July, Berlioz, the pupil 
of Lesueur, had arrived in Paris four or five days later. In his 
Memoirs he tells of the family opposition, especially that of his 
mother, which he was obliged to combat in order to obtain per- 
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mission and the allowances indispensable for the further pros- 
ecution of his musical studies. His father finally yielded. Hector 
suddenly, almost secretly, left the Céte; and it was probably 
soon after his arrival in Paris that he wrote this first (incompletely 


dated) letter to his uncle Victor: 


A Monsieur 
Berlioz, Avocat General 
a la cour Royale de Grenoble 
A St Etienne de St Geoire 
par la Céte St André 
Isére 
Paris ce Vendredi [aofit-septembre 
1824] 
Mon cher oncle 
Ce n’est point a la negligence ni a 
loubli de mes devoirs qu'il faut im- 
puter mon si long retard a vous ecrire. 
Le vrai motif est que je n’osois le 
faire, vous sachant irrité contre moi; 
je ne savois comment excuser mon 
départ, quoique certainement, papa 
vous ait donné aprés, les motifs du 
secret dont il fut enveloppé. I] m’en 
a bien couté de m’éloigner de vous, 
sans vous avoir fait part, de la nou- 
velle détermination que j’avois obtenu 
de sa tendresse; il m’en a couté encor 
davantage d’embrasser ma carriere, 
que vous reprouviez, et qui devoit 
causer tant de chagrins dans ma famille, 
mais qu’y faire? ma funeste destinée 
m’entrainoit malgré moi-et toute autre 
occuppation m/’auroit rendu le plus 
malheureux des hommes. I] me semble 
en outre qu’avec les arts on peut 
payer a la société le tribut qu'elle 
attend de nous; cette partie de nos 
connaissances et surtout la musique 
eléve l’ame en lui donnant plus de 
sensibilité, et cette qualité etant la 
source de celles du cceur, la culture 
des beaux arts ne peut pas depraver 
Yhomme. Quand (sic) a la celebrité 
plus ou moins grande qu’on peut y 
acquerir; j’espere avec l'aide et l’appui 
de mon Grand maitre; pouvoir m’y 
distinguer un jour. Je ne crois pas 


que vous partagiez mes idées la dessus, 
mais j’ose esperer que je n’aurai pas 
perdu votre affection, et que vous ne 


To Monsieur 
Berlioz, Attourney-General 
at the Royal Court of Grenoble 
at St. Etienne de St. Geoire 
by the Céte St. André 
Isére 
Paris, Friday [Aug.—Sept., 1824]. 


My dear Uncle, 

My long delay in writing should not 
be imputed either to negligence or to 
forgetfulness of my duties. The real 
reason is, that I did not dare to, 
knowing that you were provoked at 
me; I did not know how to excuse my 
departure, although Papa assuredly 
acquainted you afterwards with the 
motives for the secrecy surrounding it. 
It was very hard for me to leave you 
without informing you of the fresh 
readjustment which his affection has 
granted me. It was still harder for 
me to enter on my career, of which 
you disapprove, and which is bound 
to cause my family so much annoyance 
—but what can I do? my unhappy 
destiny has prevailed in spite of my- 
self, and any other occupation would 
have made me the most wretched of 
men. Besides, it seems to me that 
with the arts one can pay to society 
the tribute which it expects of us; 
this sphere of our knowledge, and 
music above all, elevates the spirit by 
endowing it with greater sensibility, 
and this property being the source of 
those of the heart, the cultivation of 
the fine arts cannot be depraving to 
man. Concerning the greater or less 
celebrity to be acquired thereby, I 
trust, with the assistance and support 
of my Great master, to gain distinction 
in time. I do not feel that you agree 
with my ideas in this matter, but I 
venture to hope that I have not lost 
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doutez pas de celle de votre respectueux 
et tendre neveu. 
Hector 


Veuillez présenter mes devoirs a ma 
tante et a Madame Dauriac. La 
famille prudhomme m’a chargé de 
mille choses de leur part pour ces 


your affection, and that you do not 
doubt that of your respectful and 
loving nephew 

Hector 


Please present my respects to my 
aunt and to Madame Dauriac. The 
Prudhomme family desire me to convey 
all good wishes to these two ladies. 


dames. 


Victor-Abraham Berlioz, born in 1784, was a lawyer, appointed 
Auditor of the Council of State in 1810; advisory councillor of 
the Court of Appeals in Grenoble, and Deputy Prefect of 
Valence 1811-1814; Chevalier of the Legion of Honor; deputy 
in 1818, and in the following year Advocate-General; finally, in 
1830, Court Councillor, a position which he held until his decease 
(about 1846—the year of the Damnation de Faust). He was 
the youngest of the four uncles of Hector. We dare say that 
the latter received a sufficiently favorable response, and that 
uncle and nephew carried on a correspondence. Hector per- 
suaded him to be the mediator between himself and his family, 
still in a more or less resentful mood; to mollify relations which 
were somewhat lacking in cordiality. Doctor Berlioz felt uneasy 
on observing the state of incessant enthusiasm which possessed 
his son; and Hector replied to his uncle, as he had already done 
to his father (letter of Aug. 31, 1824), by citing the example of 
great men of genius whose biographies had fascinated him since 
childhood.—He had read with avidity the “Biographie uni- 
verselle” of Michaud, which he recalled in later years, more 
especially in his articles on Bach and Handel. 

In the course of the year 1824 Hector had attempted to com- 
pose a High Mass; he intended, during his vacation, to revise 
such portions as he had written, but wrote to his teacher, Lesueur: 


The reading over of the Kyrie and the Credo left me so indifferent, 
so cold, that ....I gave the thing up. Then I took up the revision of 
the oratorio on Le Passage de la mer rouge (Crossing of the Red Sea) 
which I showed you, and which now seems to me awfully muddled in 
— en I hope to have it performed at Saint-Roch when I 
get back. 


This same oratorio was really brought out at Saint-Roch 
on the 28th of December following; but it would appear likely— 
and our letter confirms this hypothesis—that Berlioz, having 
revised his Messe solennelle, had sought to have this latter pro- 
duced on that day. His material resources being inadequate, 
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he had written in all simplicity to Chateaubriand .. . . “as the 
sole man capable of understanding and meeting such a request, 
to beg him to put me in a position to make arrangements for the 
production of my mass by lending me 1200 francs.” (Berlioz, 
Mémoires, end of Chap. vii.) Chateaubriand’s reply arrived post 
festum, on December 31st: “I love art and artists (he answered 
the youthful disciple of Lesueur), but the trials to which talent is 
sometimes subjected, cause it to triumph, and the day of success 
repays it for all it has suffered.” 

So Berlioz brought out his little oratorio (in the style of 
Lesueur) merely as a stop-gap. He was determined to hear his 
Messe solennelie, and actually did hear it on July the 10th, 1825. 
“Half a dozen” journals praised this “composition by M. Hector 
Berlioz, a pupil of M. Lesueur,” and among others Le Corsaire, 
a friend of the young musician’s, declared that “this brilliant 
début” had produced “the greatest effect.”’! 

In the preparations for the performance of this Messe solen- 
nelle—later destroyed by its author, who, however, saved several 
numbers—is found the occasion for the letter addressed, some 


weeks subsequent to Chateaubriand’s declination, 


A Monsieur 
Monsieur V. Berlioz 
Avocat Géneral a la cour Royale 
de Grenobie 
Rue neuve 


Paris ce 18 fevrier 1825 
Mon cher oncle 

Vous allez étre sans doute étonné de 
lobjet de ma lettre. Je viens vous 
supplier d’étre le mediateur entre mon 
pere et moi; L’extreme amitié qu'il a 
pour vous me fait espere qu’il fera cas 
de vos conseils, et la conformité de 
vos opinions avec les siennes, ne peut 
manquer de lui faire voir que, si vous 
plaidez ma cause, vous la croyez celle 
de la raison. 

Voila, ce que je puis dire en ma 
faveur. 

Dabord, papa se croit parfaitememt 
de sangfroid, ce qui lui donne, dit-il un 
grand avantage, pour voir les choses 
sous leur vrai point de vue; sur mon 
état habituel d’Enthousiasme. Dans 


To 
Monsieur V. Berlioz 
Avocat Général at the Royal Court 
of Grenoble 
Rue neuve 
Isére 
Paris, Feb. 18, 1825. 

My dear Uncle, 

You will undoubtedly be surprised 
at the object of my letter. I write to 
beg you to act as mediator between 
my father and myself; his devoted 
friendship for you gives me reason to 
hope that he will value your advice, 
and the agreement of your ideas with 
his cannot fail to make him perceive 
that, if you plead my cause, you 
believe me to be in the right. 

What I can say in my own favor is 
this: 

First, Papa thinks he possesses per- 
fect mental poise, which gives him (so 
he says) a great advantage, for seeing 
things from the true point of view, 
over my habitual state of enthusiasm. 


1Cf. the letter from Berlioz to his mother (July 14, 1825), and that to his friend 


Duboys (July 20). 
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sa derniere lettre, il commence par me 
dire, (que c’est a tort que j’espere que 
ma persévérance pourra le lasser ou que 
des succes pourront le faire revenir) 
Ce qui est avouer que, Lors meme que 
je devrois devenir un Gluck ou un 
Mozart il ne consentirait jamais a ce 
que je sois musicien. 

Est-on de sang-froid quand on 
pense ainsi? refflechissez aux conse- 
quences d’une pareille opinion. Je lui 
disois un jour que si tous les péres 
avoient agi comme lui, il n’y auroit 


jamais eu en Europe ni poétes ni 


peintres, ni architectes ni sculpteurs ni 
compositeurs: Il me repondit «eh! le 
grand malheur! » 

Etoit il de sangfroid? 

Vous pourrez peut-étre m’objecter 
que Quand tous les péres qui se trou- 
vent dans le meme cas que le mien, 
penseroient de méme, cela ne pour- 
roit pas aneantir les arts, parceque 
les hommes nés dans les basses classes 
de la société, n’ayant rien 4 perdre, 
pourroient s’exposer aux perils de 
cette carriere épineuse; je vous ré- 
pondrai encor, que si les opinions de 
ces hommes étoient les mémes que 
celles de mon pere, ils devroient en 
conclure naturellement, qu’au lieu 
d’exposer leur carriere a la moindre 
chance, il vaut mieux prendre un etat 
sur, tel que ceux de charpentier cor- 
donnier et autres. Donc les arts 
seroient anéantis; et je ne crois pas 
necessaire de mettre en question si 
ce seroit un malheur pour les nations 
civilisées. 

Mon pere me dit ensuite que |’état 
d’enthousiasme detruit toutes les qua- 
lités du coeur et fait des hommes qui 
en sont possédés des etres faibles, 
immoraux, égoistes et meprisables. I] 
me donne pour exemple Lafontaine, qui 
avoit abandonné sa femme et ses en- 
fans. Mais sans entrer dans le détail 
des raisons, qui engageoient l’illustre 
fabuliste, a en agir ainsi, et que tout 
le monde connoit; je riposterai par 
l’exemple de Boileau, du Grand Cor- 


In his last letter he begins by telling 
me that I am wrong in hoping that 
my persistence can tire him, or that 
my success could make him change his 
opinion.—This means that even if I 
were by way of becoming a Gluck or 
a Mozart, he never would consent to 
my becoming a musician. 

Does such an idea show menial 
poise? Reflect on the consequences of 
such an opinion. One day I told him 
that if all fathers had acted as he 
does, Europe would never have had 
either poets or painters, either archi- 
tects, or sculptors, or composers; and 
he answered, “Dear me, what a mis- 
fortune!” 

Was that a proof of mental poise? 

You might possibly object, that if 
all fathers found themselves in the same 
position as mine, and held like opinions, 
this could not annihilate the arts, 
because men born in the lower classes 
of society, having nothing to lose, 
could expose themselves to the perils 
of this thorny career; then I should 
reply to you, that if the opinions of 
these men were similar to those of 
my father, they would naturally reach 
the conclusion that, instead of exposing 
their lifework to the slightest hazard, 
it would be better to choose some safe 
occupation, such as carpentry, or 
shoemaking, and the like. Thus the 
arts would be annihilated; and I do 
not consider it necessary to ask whether 
this would be a misfortune for civilized 
nations. 

After that my father said to me 
that the mood of enthusiasm destroys 
all the endowments of the heart and 
turns the men who are possessed by it 
into feeble, immoral, egoistic and 
despicable beings. As an example he 
mentioned Lafortaine, who abandoned 
his wife and children. But without 
entering into details concerning the 
reasons which moved the illustrious 
fabulist to act thus, and which every- 
body knows, I retorted with the exam- 
ples of Boileau, of the great Corneille, 
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neille, de Racine, de Gluck, de Gretry, 
de Lesueur et d’une infinité d’autres; 
Tous les contemporains se sont accor- 
dés et s’accordent encor sur les qualités 
qui en ont fait des hommes recomman- 
dables indépendamment de leur génie. 
Et certes si l’auteur des Horaces, celui 
d’Athalie, celui d’Iphigénie en tauride, 
celui du Silvain, et celui des Bardes 
n’étoient pas possédés du Démon de 
lenthousiasme, je ne sais pas alors 
comment on doit appeler le feu qui 
les animoit. 

Vous allez sans doute, mon cher 
oncle, me demander sur quoi je fonde 
des esperances de succés. 

Je crois le temps de me faire con- 
naitre au théAtre d’une maniere ecla- 
tante, extremement eloigné; mais j’es- 
pere beaucoup d’une messe Solennelle, 
qui sera certainement executée d'ici 
en quatre ou cing mois; Dernierement 
j'avois voulu la faire entendre, comme 
vous l’avez peut-étre appris, mais 
Vimpossibilité de réunir, sans payer, 
le grand nombre d’artistes indispen- 
sable et sa trop grande difficulté d’ex- 
ecution pour un ouvrage qui ne doi 
pas étre répété souvent, ont été des 
obstacles insurmontables. Je viens de 
retoucher ma partition et d’en elaguer 
toutes les grandes difficultés; Je l’ai 
de nouveau montré 4 M* Lesueur qui 
aprés l’avoir lue attentivement pen- 
dant quatre jours, me l’a rendue en me 
disant: “Il est desesperant que vos 
parens veuillent vous arreter, je ne 
mets plus le moindre doute a ce que 
vous reussissiez en musique, on voit 
que vous irez grandement. Il y a 
dans cet ouvrage une imagination in- 
concevable, une masse d’idées qui 
m’étonne; le default (sic) c’est qu’il y en 
a trop; moderez vous, moderez vous, 
tachez d’étre plus simple.” Voila en- 
suite ce qu’il a dit de ma messe a 
quelqu’un qui me l’a répété. “Ce 


garcon la, a une imagination du diable, 
sa messe est etonnante, il y a tant 
d'idées qu’avec sa partition j’en ferois 
dix des miennes; mais c’est plus fort 
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of Racine, Gluck, Grétry, Lesueur, 
and a great many more; all contem- 
poraries were in agreement, and still 
agree, with regard to the qualities 
which made them men to be com- 
mended, independently of their genius. 
And surely if the author of The Horatii, 
or of Athalie, or of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
or of Silvain, or of The Bards, was not 
possessed by the demon of enthusiasm, 
I am at a loss to say how the fire which 
inspired them cught to be named. 

You, my dear Uncle, are doubtless 
about to ask me, on what I found my 
hopes of success. 

I believe the time to be still very 
remote, in which I shall make myself 
known at the theatre with brilliant 
distinction; but I cherish great hopes 
of a Messe solennelle which will cer- 
tainly be performed within four or 
five months from now. I wished to 
bring it out a short time ago, as I 
may have informed you; but the im- 
possibility of bringing together, with- 
out remuneration, the large number of 
indispensable artists, and the too great 
difficulties of its execution for a work 
which would not be frequently repeated, 
proved to be insurmountable obstacles. 
I have just finished the revision of my 
score and cutting cut all the chief 
difficulties; I have resubmitted it to 
M. Lesueur, who took four days for 
attentively reading it and returned it 
to me with the remark, “‘It is disheart- 
ening that your parents propose to 
restrain you; I no longer have a shadow 
of doubt that you will succeed in music, 
you are visibly making great progress. 
In this work there is an incredible 
imagination, a mass of ideas that 
astonishes me; the fault is, that there 
are too many; be moderate, be moder- 
ate! try to be simpler.” And this 
is what he said about my Mass to 
some one who repeated it to me: 
“That boy has the devil of an imagi- 
nation, his mass is astounding; he has 
so many ideas that I could make a 
dozen of my scores out of his one; but 
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que lui, il faut absolument qu’il lache 
sa bordée, il veut foudroyer son monde 
a toute force.” Les memes choses 
m’ont été dites 4 peu prés par le chef 
d’orchestre de l’opéra qui aprés avoir 
étudié ma partition pendant 8 jours, 
s’est engagé a en diriger |’execution. 
J’ai regu une lettre de complimens et 
de conseils, de la part de Mr. Lefebvre 
Vorganiste de St. Roch; qui avait 
assisté a la répétition que nous com- 
mencames, et que je ne laissai pas 
achever, la veille du jour ou je devois 
donner ma messe dans cette église. 
Un Monsieur de ma connaissance lui 
parloit de moi directement et entre 
autres choses Mr. Lefebvre lui dit: 
“Ce sera peut-étre dans quelques an- 
nées le premier compositeur que nous 
ayons.” 

Tout cela est fait pour m’encourager; 
mais ce sur quoi je compte princi- 
palement, c’est une certaine puissance 
motrice que je sens en moi, un feu, 
une ardeur que le ne saurois définir, 
qui se dirige tellement vers un seul 
point la grande musique, dramatique 
ou religieuse, que je ne l’eprouve pas 
meme pour la musique Legere, et que 
je ne ferais pas six pas pour assister a 
un opéra comique. 

En résumé—II paroit que papa bien 
loin d’etre de sang-froid, s’est telle- 
ment exalté l’imagination, qu’il m’écrit 
actuellement des choses qu’il etoit 
bien éloigné de penser il y a un an— 
Il me semble evident que je reussirai— 
il est certain que rien ne peut me faire 
changer de direction; et que mon pére 
me considérant comme un fou, ce 
n’est pas moi non plus qui pourrois le 
faire revenir de ses preventions. 

C’est pourquoi, mon cher oncle, je 
vous conjure de reflechir murement 
a ma situation, mettant a part tous les 
préjugés, et de plaider ma cause moins 
pour moi, que pour rendre la tran- 
quilité au plus tendre pére; si vous 
prenez mon parti, je ne desespére pas 
de retrouver le bonheur que son 
affliction nous a fait perdre. 


they run away with him, he absolutely 
must let go a broadside, he wants 
to overwhelm his hearers with might 
and main.” Very much the same thing 
was said to me by the conductor of 
the opera, who, after studying my 
score for a week, has agreed to conduct 
its performance. I have received a 
letter full of compliments and advice 
from M. Lefebvre, the organist of 
Saint-Roch, who attended the rehear- 
sal which we had commenced, and 
which I did not allow to be finished, 
the evening before the day when I 
was to bring out my Mass at that 
church. A gentleman with whom I am 
acquainted spoke with him personally 
about me, and among other things 
M. Lefebvre said to him: “Perhaps, in 
a few years, he will be the foremost 
among our composers.” 

All this serves to encourage me; 
but what I chiefly rely upon is a 
certain urging power that I feel within 
myself, a fire, an ardor that I cannot 
define, which so strives towards one 
sole point, music in the grand style, 
dramatic or sacred, that I do not feel 
it in the least for light music, and would 
not take six steps to attend a comedy- 
opera. 

To sum up: It appears that Papa, 
far from possessing mental poise, has 
wrought up his imagination to such a 
pitch that he now writes me things 
which would not have entered his 
head a year ago. I feel quite sure 
that I shall succeed. It is certain that 
nothing can change my purpose; and 
that, as my father considers me crazy, it 
is out of the question that I should 
succeed in overcoming his prejudices. 

This is why I implore you, my dear 
Uncle, to take my case into careful 
consideration and with an open mind, 
and to plead my cause less on my 
account than to restore peace of mind 
to the tenderest of fathers; if you take 
my part, I shall not despair of re- 
covering the happiness which his 
affliction has made us lose. 
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Votre affectionné neveu Your affectionate nephew 
H. Beruioz H. Beruioz 
Rue St. Jacques N° 79. Rue St.-Jacques No. 79. 


It may be assumed that the Advocate-General Victor Berlioz 
was convinced by his nephew’s sincerity of tone, and that he 
contributed, to the extent of his ability, to allay the irritations 
which unavoidably arose between the latter and his relatives, 
down to the day when the Institute, having awarded him the 
dignus intrare for the Académie de France at Rome, set the seal 
of official recognition on the triumph of his inflexibility over 
all obstacles. 

In 1825, at a time when the repertories of the Opéra and the 
Opéra-Comique offered nothing of genuine interest—Gluck did 
not reémerge at all in the Rue Lepeletier till the end of the year— 
for a musician eager for “the sublime,” like our young Berlioz, 
these two theatres were marking time, the one against the arrival 
of Rossini, the other before the advent of La Dame blanche by 
Boieldieu (Dec. 10, 1825), which repaired its fortunes. The Opéra 
subsisted solely by grace of public curiosity; its audiences gathered 
to gaze on the “marvels” of the new illumination by gas, in 
Les Bayadeéres or in Aladin, ou la Lampe merveilleuse. As for the 
Théatre Italien, 
had it been in my power to place a barrel of powder under the audi- 
torium of the ‘théatre Louvois’ (so writes Berlioz ten years later) and 
to blow it up during the representation of La Gazza ladra or Il Barbiere 
with all that was in it, I should have done so, never fear. My readers 


may easily imagine that my blood has cooled down remarkably, and 
that my musical opinions have been greatly modified. 


Only at the Odéon, where, since the 7th of December, 1824, 
Castil-Blaze had been giving his Robin des Bois, a pasticcio of 
Der Freischiitz, with extraordinary success, could the youthful 
Berlioz find musical pasture to his taste. 

Indeed, in the fine and valuable letter which we have just 
read, he expresses undisguised contempt for “light music,” the 
only kind which he then had an opportunity of hearing in Paris. 
His clairvoyant soul already warned him that the theatres, “these 
evil haunts of music,” would not show him hospitality. This 
the future made him see clearly. And although France lost 
thereby a composer for the theatre, music gained a grand sym- 
phonist whose works, wellnigh half a century after his death, 
will bear comparison with the most celebrated instrumental 
compositions of all the Schools. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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II 
A YOUTHFUL AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BERLIOZ 
(From the autograph manuscript at the Conservatory of Music in Paris) 


In 1832 Hector Berlioz, “prix de Rome” of 1830, came back 
to Paris; he planned (but his plan was not carried out) to set 
out again at once for Germany, to continue the travel and study 
prescribed for prize-winners at the Institute. But, before that, 
he was eager to take a flight, musically speaking, to give the 
Parisians a chance to hear or to hear again some of his works, 
among others the Symphonie Fantastique, which, with the addition 
of the bizarre “mélologue” Lélio, had become the Episode de la vie 
d’un artiste. More than anything else, he wanted to interest in 
himself Harriet Smithson, the Irish actress; he had again fallen 
wildly in love with her, though still without knowing her per- 
sonally, on finding her again in Paris, after two years of absence 
and after a certain “violent distraction,” into the details of which 
we may penetrate in the Mémoires and correspondence of the 
master. 

Miss Smithson was present at the first concert on December 
9. A second performance of the Fantastique and of Lélio was 
given the thirtieth of the same month. Berlioz—who knew well 
the value of advertising in all its forms and who was not, on occa- 
sion, opposed to a certain amount of “bluff”—in order to interest 
the public and Miss Smithson not only in the work which she had 
just heard but also and especially in his own personality—con- 
ceived the idea of having his biography written by his friend 
d’Ortigue' and published in the “biographical gallery of French 
and foreign artists” in the Revue de Paris. This review, founded 
in 1829 by Véron, was at the time a very “chic,” very modern 
magazine, the founder of which had “flung wide open the doors 
of full publicity to young and still obscure talents as well as to 
writers already celebrated.” The year before, Dr. Bennati had 
contributed a biography of Paganini, almost pathological in 
character, well calculated to excite public curiosity. Why should 
not Berlioz do something similar, under the sheltering name of 
d’Ortigue? As soon as the first concert was finished, he hastily 
drew up this first autobiography; d’Ortigue took it, improved the 
style a little, pruned down or corrected some exaggerations, giving 

1Joseph d’Ortigue, born at Cavaillon (Vaucluse), was a friend of Berlioz from his 
first appearance in Paris. He had published in 1829 De la guerre des Dilettantes, ou la 


révolution operée par M. Rossini dans — francais. As a defender of Berlioz, ten 
years later, he published a volume on his friend’s Benvenuto Cellini. 
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free rein to his southern enthusiasm and facility. He interspersed 
long comments, esthetic and otherwise. Replacing the too 
transparent initial given by Berlioz (who had written “Miss S ..”’), 
d’Ortigue designated as Miss *** the Irish actress, the target of 
this romantic little shot. Rendered thus presentable, the im- 
provisation appeared in the Revue for December 15, a fortnight 
before the second performance of the Episode de la vie d’un artiste. 

The autograph manuscript of Berlioz which had been the 
basis of d’Ortigue’s article was found again twelve years ago by 
the late Weckerlin, the librarian at the Conservatoire, and its 
authenticity certified by Charles Malherbe. It consists of fifteen 
pages written on letter paper. In several places and on the six- 
teenth page, d’Ortigue has scribbled a few notes, to help him in 
drawing up the article. I print here Berlioz’s text as it left his 
hands, closing in square brackets [ ] the erased words which are 
still legible. The text may be compared with an article of the 
same period, La Lettre d’un enthousiasme [sic] which the Revue 
européenne had just published, as well as with the first chapters 
of the Mémoires.' 

* * 


(1832) 


Hector Berlioz was born at La Céte-Saint-André (Isére) Dec. 11, 
1803. His father destined him for the career of medicine, which he 
himself pursued with distinction. Only, with the purpose of making 
his son’s education complete, he gave him, at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
a teacher of music. At the end of six months, the young Berlioz sang at 
sight and played passably well on the flute. His aversion for patho- 
logical studies increased as he saw approaching the moment for finally 
taking them up. To overcome this aversion his father used the following 
method. He spread out in his study Monro’s enormous Traité d’ostéo- 
logie with lifesize plates, summoned his son, and, placing him before the 
picture of a corpse, said to him, ‘There are the studies which we are to 
take up together. See, if you will begin now, I will order for you from 
Paris an excellent flute with all the new stops.” 

The unhappy child, caught in the trap, promised everything his 
father wished, and then ran and locked himself into his room, where he 
shed bitter and abundant tears. Nevertheless, dragged along and be- 
pon by the tenderness which his father always showed him, he travelled 
or two years the path he had entered so reluctantly. But the demon 
of music had already seized him. He passed his nights growing pale 
over treatises of harmony which he could not understand; he made 


1D’Ortigue reprinted the article 1833 in his book Le balcon de l’Opéra and the late 
Charles Malherbe published an article about this manuscript under the title of “Une 
autobiographie de Berlioz,” in the Rivista Musicale, 1906, showing by parallel columns 
the changes which d’Ortigue made in the text of Berlioz.—Transiator. 
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useless attempts at composition, which, given to the amateur performers of 
la Céte-St.-André, failed from the start amid jokes and bursts of laughter. 

A quartet by Haydn finally revealed to him spontaneously what 
harmony might be. By dint of listening to it, ude it, writing the 
score of it, Berlioz unveiled the mystery of the fundamental bass, and 
from that moment understood all that the hodge-podge of didactic books 
had concealed from his intelligence. He composed at once a quintet 
for flute, two violins, alto, and bass, which this time was not hissed but 
applauded by the performers. This success began to disturb his father. 

Shortly after this, Berlioz came to Paris, with the purpose of finish- 
ing at the School of Medicine the studies so ill suited to him. He saw 
the dissecting room and he saw the Opéra. Placed thus between death 
and pleasure, between frightful corpses and ravishing dancers, between 
the music of Gluck and the prose of Bichat, he [nevertheless] kept for a 
whole month his promise to his father to follow the course faithfully; 
in this he was sustained and guided by his friend and fellow-pupil M. 
Robert, who is to-day [one of the] a young surgical anatomist of great 
distinction. Still, he often disturbed the peace of the dissecting-amphi- 
theatre by passionate accounts of the performance of the night before, 
accompanying the rhythm of the saw or the scalpel with which he was 
opening a skull by rich melodies of La Vestale or Cortez. 

The following year the young musician-anatomist wrote to his 
father that he could no longer resist his yearnings for art and his an- 
tipathy for medicine; he implored his father’s consent to a change of 
direction, since the way that he had so far followed seemed to him hence- 
forward absolutely incompatible with his temperament. The parents 
of Berlioz then began a battle with their son which lasted nearly four 
years and which succeeded only in making all the members of the family 
unhappy, for each one persisted obstinately in his own opinion. All 
means were used to bring back Hector into what they called the right 
way. Prayers, threats, stopping of allowance, caresses, promises for the 
future, even curses—all were in vain against the iron will of Berlioz and 
his profound passion for music. 

In a moment of despair and distress, his father having written him 
that he was to expect no more from his feebleness and that he would 
have to be satisfied with his own means of support,! Berlioz went to the 
director of the Théftre des Nouveautés which was then being built? and 
asked for a place as a flute-player in the orchestra. 

“No place for flutes—all full.” 

“Well, then, take me as a member of the chorus.” 

“Sir, the lists are full. [There is no vacancy.] I see no way to 
employ you. Yet, there may be need of a bass for the chorus; if that 
would suit you, leave your address.” 

Some days after, Berlioz received an invitation to come to the office 
of the Nouveautés. There was a competition for a place in the chorus. 
He found as rivals a blacksmith, a weaver, a chorister from St. Eustache 
and an old [chorus-man] singer from the Panorama Dramatique. These 
gentlemen sang their pieces. It was the turn of Berlioz. 


1Berlioz first wrote: ‘“‘he should expect no more from his family and must de- 
pend,” and then corrected the phrase. 


*This theatre, situated in the Place de la Bourse, opened Mar. 1, 1827. 


> 
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‘Well, sir, what have you learned?” 

“Nothing. Have you no music here?” 

*‘No, there is none.” 

“Nothing? Not even an Italian solfeggio?” 

“No, nothing; but you couldn’t read it at sight if there were.” 

“Pardon me, Sir. I will sing at sight anything you like.” 

“Ah! That’s another matter. ... Then, you must know some 
operatic arias.” 

“Yes, sir. I know by heart all the repertory of the opera, la Vestale, 
Cortez, Edipe, les Danaides, the two Iphigénies, Orphée, Armide———.”” 

“Stop! Stop! The devil! what a memory! Well, since you know 
so much, sing us the great air from the third act of @dipe with the 
recitative.” 

Berlioz sang the great air, accompanied only by a few improvised 
chords on a violin. The candidates [competitors] were dismissed. The 
next day Berlioz received an official letter [telling] announcing to him 
that he had won over the blacksmith, the weaver, the chorister from St. 
Eustache [and] even over the singer from the Panorama-Dramatique, 
and that he was admitted as a member of the chorus at the ThéAtre des 
Nouveautés, at fifty francs a month. 

He stayed there three months. After that time, too weary of howl- 
ing the “‘flons-flons” of vaudeville, and having found a few pupils in 
solfeggio who assured him means of existence, he came away from the 
theatre, that he might in solitude finish the opera of the Francs-Juges. 
That opera has never been presented, but the overture has won fame. 
His parents, conquered by his perseverance, gave back the modest al- 
lowance which they had withdrawn. He was, for a moment, happy, 
but an event befell which was to upset his existence. 

It is difficult to realize what love must be to a soul like that of 
Berlioz; he [even] did not know that there is a time in life when the pas- 
sions have a degree of intensity which makes everything felt before pale 
and weak. It was reserved for a celebrated Englishwoman to teach 
him. The English theatre had just spread before us the marvels of 
Shakespeare’s genius. An actress, who had been misunderstood in 
England, tried the part of Ophelia in Hamlet, and obtained the prodigious 
success that she deserved. rlioz saw her at this moment; a love seized 
him, inexplicable [by] in its results, terrifying in its violence, its tenacity; 
it submerged him completely.‘ All his efforts to be loved and to be 
understood failed utterly; he fell into the deepest and most pitiable de- 
spair. He neither wrote music nor even listened to any. In this state 
of broken-heartedness and of nervous excitement, listening to music 
caused him only intolerable pain.* 

1Here d’Ortigue has written in the margin of the manuscript, “La uise et 
Lélio” and in a brief enlargement has made allusion to the Lélio of George Sand which 


the Reoue de Paris had just published, and the title of which Berlioz took for the title 
of the second part of his Episode de la vie d’un artiste. 


°—’Ortigue notes here again: “Mme. de Statl, myself.” He cites in his article 
Mme. de Staél’s picture of the suffering of Oswald: ‘Oswald since his misfortune had 
not had the co to listen to music. He feared sounds which wound the melanchol 
and cause veritable pain when we are oo by real griefs.” Then citing himsell, 
d’Ortigue quotes a page of a former study, the last line of which ends much in the style 
of ios: “No, music is not a relief.” 
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Berlioz was to be seen in a corner of the orchestra at the Odéon 
on the days when the English actors were not playing [for he could not 
think without shuddering of seeing Miss S. again]. Pale and worn, his 
long hair and his beard in disorder, he was a taciturn spectator of some 
comedy by Picard. From time to time the play would drag from him 
[a rare] a frightful burst of laughter, like [that] the involuntary and pain- 
ful laughter which results from the spasmodic contraction of the muscles 
when one is tickled. An object of pity to the artists, he was an object 
of raillery to others, who called him “‘the father of joy.” 

“Oh unhappy woman,” he sometimes cried to his friends and even 
in the street, “if she could understand a love like mine, she would rush 
to my arms, were she to die there, consumed by the fire of my impatience.” 

Often, after fifteen months’ separation from the fair islander, the 
friends of Berlioz, seeing him more calm, hoped he would come back to 
ordinary life, since nothing was left to remind him of the features, the 
talent, or the success of her whom he had loved with such frenzy. But 
in the midst of joyous conversation he would break off. His pale face 
would be covered with sweat; a convulsive trembling would make his 
whole body shudder; and a deluge of tears would end the frightful 
paroxysm. 

[One day it was] In the middle of the third year of this incredible 
passion he heard from the lips of a friend an absurd slander of Miss S... , 
and he disappeared from Paris for two days. .... [heard from in- 
different lips . . having received the information, true or false, that 
she who had been so rigorous with him. . . . had yielded herself during 
her last stay in London . . . . with one of her compatriots] .... The 
imprudent friend who broke his heart with this fatal news, became 
alarmed when he failed later in the evening to find Berlioz at home. He 
was sought everywhere, even at the Morgue. No trace was found. He 
himself related how, walking blindly, he left Paris and found himself at 
midnight in the fields near a village the name of which he never knew; 
how, unable to walk further, stupefied with despair, he threw himself on 
some sheaves of grain, where he passed the night, not in sleeping or in 
weeping, but in listening in the most complete numbness to the cow- 
bells, the barking farm-dogs, the jolting wheels on the highway, or in 
laughing at the fright he gave some partridges which he saw in the moon- 
light come and eat near his feet. The next day he wandered on, still 
without food, until he came to a plain near Sceaux; there he fell ex- 
hausted in a ditch and slept a sleep as heavy as lead till evening. He 
came back to Paris in the middle of the night, to the great astonishment 
of the people in the house, who thought that he was dead. For several 
days he responded only by a most obstinate silence to all the affec- 
tionate questions of his friends.” 


1The manuscript is almost illegible here because of the numerous erasures with 
which Berlioz has covered it. It is just possible to make out the words given above re- 
lating to the “‘absurd slander” against Miss Smithson by one of Berlioz’s comrades. 


*Here d’Ortigue introduces in his article about eight pages on the work which 
Berlioz was presenting to the public, on the necessity to the auditor of “all these bio- 
aphical details, indispensable for the understanding of this extraordinary composition”; 

e explains, in a word, the plan and the form—and also the occasion. 
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Miss S. . . . was present at the last concert of Berlioz,’ holding in 
her hand a copy of the M élologue, which she read with close attention. 
[If she is not of the type of “femme galante”’] her heart must have been 
flooded by strange feelings at the striking success of the man she had 
disdained and at the ingenious vengeance he had taken. All this, all 
these circumstances brought about by chance give to our biography 
[quite] the air of a romance. The story is a true one [it is true] never- 
— as [all] those who are acquainted with Berlioz know only too 
we. 

The winning of the prize for composition at the Institute during 
the three days of the revolution? amidst the rattle of shots and the cries 
of the infuriated people; his voyage to Italy, and his escape from ship- 
wreck in the Gulf of Genoa on his way to Livourne; his wanderings over 
the mountains in the kingdom of Naples with a gun on his shoulder, 
living on the products of his hunt—almost entirely—haunting bandits’ 
dens, passing whole days building pyramids of stones on the rocky 
peaks of Subiaco, or smoking a dozen cigars lying in the sun like a beggar, 
throwing himself fully dressed into the Anio at the risk of dying from 
fever three hours afterward; extravagantly gay, or dumb and brutal 
according to whether his Irish memories attacked him or let him alone; 
his furious cries of admiration when he read at Florence for the first time 
Shakespeare’s King Lear; [his violating a tomb] his momentary fancy 
for a —., lady whom he did not know, whom he never saw till she 
was dead [but] and whose funeral he followed after having admired her 
features during the service at the Duomo, and whose beauty he contem- 

lated at leisure in [the place] the kind of morgue where the Florentines 
— their dead before burial, and whose dead hand he kissed as he parted 
— in tears—all this seems like an exaggerated imitation of a Byronic 
novel.® 
Hector Beruioz. 


Here he limited himself to a few hints to d’Ortigue, which he 
probably amplified in speech. The article in the Révue de Paris, 
the purpose of which was to interest Miss Smithson as well as the 
hearers of the Symphonie fantastique and Lélio, closed with this 
portrait of Berlioz, well calculated to intrigue the Irish actress. 


Berlioz is of medium stature, but well proportioned. Still when one 
sees him sitting down, one thinks him much taller, doubtless because of 
the virile character of his face. His features are fine and clearly cut—an 
aquiline nose, a delicate, small mouth, a prominent chin, deep and piercing 
eyes, sometimes covered with a veil of melancholy and languor. Long 


blonde wavy hair shadows a brow already marked with wrinkles where 


‘December 9, 1882. The Episode de la vie d’un artiste was repeated on the 29th of 
the same month. [The date, Dec. 30, which M. Prod’homme gives earlier, is confirmed 
by him in Hector Berlioz (1803-1869) p. 127, and by other authorities.— Translator. 


*July 27, 28, 29, 1830. 


*The reader will find in the Mémoires which Berlioz wrote long after the amplified 
and dramatic account of this last episode. 
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i aaeae the stormy passions that have tormented his soul since child- 

His conversation is uneven, brusque, broken, passionate, sometimes 
effusive, oftener restrained and stiff, always dignified and loyal; and 
according to the turn it takes, arousing in the auditor a lively curiosit 
or a feeling of interest and tender yearning. He has applied to himself 
these fine verses of Victor Hugo: 


Certes, plus d’un vieillard sans flamme, sans cheveux, 
Tombé de lassitude au bout de tous ses voeeux, 
Palirait s’il voyait, comme un gouffre dans |’onde, 
Mon 4me ov ma pensée habite comme un monde; 
Tout ce que j’ai souffert, tout ce que j’ai tenté, 
Tout ce qui m’a menti comme un fruit avorté, 

Les amours, les travaux, les deuils de la jeunesse; 
Mon plus beau temps passé sans espoir qu’il renaisse; 
Et quoiqu’a encore ov |’avenir sourit, 

Le livre de mon cceur a toute page écrit. 


(Certainly many an old man, now bald and cold at heart, exhausted 
with weariness and with no desires left, would grow pale could he see, 
as in a whirlpool in the ocean, my soul, which is the whole world to my 
thought,—if he could see all that I have suffered, all that I have tried, 
all that I have found deceitful as fruit rotten at the core,—if he could see 
the loves, the labors, the laments of my youth, my fairest years gone 
with no hope of return, and, though I am still at the age when the future 
is supposed to smile, the book of my heart already scribbled over.) 


(Translated by Marguerite Barton) 


THE MALE SOPRANO 
By FRANCIS ROGERS 


ROM the point of view of the twentieth century there is 
KF nothing in musical history more curious or harder to ex- 
plain than the importance and popularity of the male 
soprano during the first two centuries of Italian opera seria (1600- 
1800). Nowadays, if there were a survivor of this sexless tribe, 
we might take an interest in him as in a freak, but should certainly 
consider him out of place in any dignified musical environment. 
Occasionally in vaudeville or minstrel shows one hears men 
singing in the feminine register, but, probably in all such cases, 
they are employing a highly developed falsetto or are possessed 
of exceedingly light and high tenor voices. We are here con- 
cerned with the castrate soprano, who down to the close of the 
eighteenth century held the same exalted position in Italian opera 
that the tenor held in the nineteenth and still holds in the twentieth. 
He is now as extinct as the dodo, but the leading part that he 
played in the early history of the art of singing quite justifies the 
writing of a chapter on the rise, supremacy, and gradual dis- 
appearance of this strange being and his art. 

For reasons not far to seek, much, if not most, of the history 
of the male soprano is shrouded in mystery; his origin is entirely 
obscure. Admiration for the lower notes of the human voice, 
both masculine and feminine, exists only where there is a con- 
siderable development of musical taste. Among primitive peoples 
there is an unmistakable preference for a high-pitched voice, 
deep tones being considered grotesque or mirth-provoking. It 
is possible, though not demonstrable, that the vogue of the male 
soprano in the early days of art singing in Europe was due to an 
undeveloped musical taste. 

The exclusion of women from the choirs of the Roman church 
accounts for the introduction of male sopranos into choral sing- 
ing. Boys could be substituted satisfactorily for women then, 
as now, but there was one drawback to their substitution—their 
voices were very short-lived. A boy had scarcely attained 
efficiency as a church singer when the process of mutation robbed 
him of his peculiar vocal fitness and transformed his voice into 
quite another organ, an octave lower in pitch and altogether 
masculine in timbre. One remedy for this unfortunate state of 
things was the use of the masculine voice in its falsetto register, 
but this was only partially successful, because the falsetto voice, 
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even at its best, has, when emitted with only moderate power, an 
unpleasant, strident quality. Nevertheless, this expedient was 
employed in the sixteenth century, in the Papal Choir, where the 
two upper voice parts were sung by falsettists trained in Spain 
according to some special system of which nothing now is known. 
These “‘contraltini,” as they were called, had superseded boy 
choristers. 

There was another way out of the difficulty. It was long 
ago discovered—when or how, none can say—that when a boy is 
castrated mutation never takes place and his voice retains its 
boyish pitch and quality indefinitely. It was found also that 
with maturity and intelligent discipline such a voice gained greatly 
in volume and emotional quality. This physiological fact ac- 
counts for the entrance into musical history of the male soprano, 
or, as he was variously called, castrato, evirato, or musico. 

We find traces of anonymous castrati in Italy as far back as 
the twelfth century, but the first castrato known to us by name 
was a certain “Padre” Rossini, who became a member of the 
Papal Choir in 1601. The contraltini, who at that time were 
in vogue, resented his appointment so actively that without the 
backing of the Pope himself Rossini’s position would have been 
untenable. The experiment was evidently considered a success, 
for by 1625 the contraltini had been completely superseded by 
castrati and Pope Clement VIII had declared officially that the 
creation of castrati for church choirs was henceforth to be held 
“ad honorem Dei.” 

Ecclesiastical music reached its climax of excellence about 
1594, the year of Palestrina’s death. Inthe same decade modern 
opera may with sufficient accuracy be said to have been born. 
It was quite natural that the new form of art should make use of 
the only professional singers there were, those in the choirs. The 
art-loving prelates were opera-mad and as the church forbade the 
appearance of women on the Roman stage, the castrati were trans- 
ferred from their choir-stalls to the stage, where they were assigned 
the feminine réles in the new-born operas. It was incongruous 
enough for these sexless creatures to impersonate the heroines 
of romance and history; still more absurd was their assumption of 
characters so virile as those of Alexander and Roland and those 
even of fathers of families. However—the opera-supporting pub- 
lic of those faraway days overlooked such absurdities, and set the 
seal of its august approval on the musical efforts of the castrati. 

The first male soprano of whom we have any detailed knowl- 
edge was Loreto Vittori (1588-1670). At an early age he entered 
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the service of Cosimo dei Medici and took part in the Florentine 
operatic representations. In 1622 he became a member of the 
Papal Choir, but continued his operatic appearances. He was a 
composer and a poet, as well as a singer, and so complete was his 
equipment as an artist that his contemporaries set no bounds to 
the expression of their admiration for his many gifts. 

Another famous male soprano of the 17th century was Balda- 
sarre Ferri (1610-1680), whose professional career was one long 
succession of artistic triumphs. He was held in high esteem not 
only in Italy, his native land, but also in Poland, Germany and 
Sweden, where royalty showered upon him wealth and honors 
and the public petted him as enthusiastically as we Americans 
féted Jenny Lind two hundred years later. All contemporary 
comments agree in extolling the perfection of his person, his voice 
and his art. 

Then there was Grossi, known as “Siface” from one of his 
most successful réles, whose name is closely associated with some 
of the earlier works of Alessandro Scarlatti. He, too, was famous 
for the beauty of his voice and the noble expressiveness of his 
style. He came to England and for a time was a member of the 
choir of James II. Evelyn mentions in his diary hearing him with 
this choir in January, 1687, and also at the house of Samuel 
Pepys three months later. 

By the end of the 17th century the place of the evirati was 
firmly established in the musical world. In comic opera, with 
its essential touch of realism, the castrato naturally could find no 
place; but in serious opera, the plots of which were derived from 
mythology, Greek, Roman or medieval history and treated accord- 
ing to a most unrealistic convention by such artificers as Zeno 
and Metastasio, the musico’s ability to sing seemed to render his 
public oblivious of the abnormality of his personality. Inexplicable 
as this insensibility may seem to us of the twentieth century, 
we must not forget that the early fathers of opera were serious 
musicians striving for their ideals just as conscientiously as did 
Wagner and Verdi. 

The public that concerned itself with opera seria was made 
up largely, if not altogether, of dilettanti, who then, as now, did 
not exact that art should hold the mirror up to nature, and when 
once a convention had been established and received the seal of 
approval of the socially elect, accepted it as one of the eternal 
verities of art. It was for such as these that the castrato sang. 
The big general public probably seldom heard him sing and knew 
little or nothing of the form of art in which he flourished. 
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The most famous castrato in Europe in 1700 was Francesco 
Pistocchi (1659-1726), who had a distinguished career both as a 
singer and as acomposer. Early in the first decade of the century 
he founded a school of singing in Bologna which turned out many 
fine singers and did much to fix the early standards of bel canto. 
His most celebrated pupil was Antonio Bernacchi (1690-1756), 
whose voice, although not of exceptional beauty, was so perfectly 
trained as to win for him the title of ““King of Singers.” He was 
popular in Germany, as well as in Italy, and also made two visits 
to England, in the course of which he sang in some of Handel’s 
operas. As time went on his interest in vocal technique led him 
into an unprecedentedly florid style of singing, which he imparted 
to his many pupils. Before long mere virtuosity was to become 
the end and aim of vocal art. 

Senesino (1680-1750), a contemporary of Bernacchi’s, was 
one of the most admired singers of his time. His singing was 
especially well known in England, where he created a number of 
réles in Handel’s operas. His voice was limited in compass, but 
of exquisite quality. His rendering of recitative was considered 
altogether exemplary. 

Twenty years younger than Senesino was Carestini, who, 
according to Dr. Burney, was a “tall, beautiful, majestic” crea- 
ture, whose voice, originally a soprano, later “changed into the 
fullest, finest and deepest counter-tenor that has ever been heard.” 
Hasse, who knew a thing or two about singing, thought him the 
very best singer of his time. 

One has to go back to the musical career of King David to 
match the romantic story of Carlo Broschi, known to fame as 
“Farinelli.” Farinelli was born in Naples in 1705, was trained 
by the greatest of all singing-masters, “il Patriarca dell’ Armonia,” 
Niccolé Porpora (1686-1766), and made his début in one of Por- 
pora’s own operas in Rome in 1722. Porpora devised a clever 
tour de force for the display of his pupil’s voice and technique. 
There was in the orchestra a trumpeter far-famed for his virtuosity. 
Porpora arranged to have him play an obbligato for one of the 
arias assigned to the young singer, in such fashion as to bring the 
voice into direct comparison with the instrument. Farinelli 
stood the test admirably; in breath-control, in phrasisg, in flex- 
ibility, in every technical detail the boy of seventeen showed 
himself the peer of the master of the trumpet. 

Farinelli continued his studies with Porpora for two more 
years before he made his first tour of the Italian capitals. At 
Bologna he appeared in the same opera with Bernacchi, “the 
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King of Singers.” The event of the evening was a duo for 
the two castrati. Farinelli sang first, and in the manner of the 
time performed every vocal feat in his repertory. Then Ber- 
nacchi stept forward and repeated without mistake or blemish 
every note that the younger man had sung, throwing in, for good 
measure, some vocal pyrotechnics of his own invention. The 
honors of the contest rested with Bernacchi, who graciously 
acceded to Farinelli’s request that he accept him as a pupil and 
impart to him some of the secrets of his wonderful art. 

When Farinelli arrived in Vienna in 1731 he was generally 
considered the finest vocalist in Europe, but there was still some- 
thing lacking in his voice. The Emperor said to him: “Hitherto 
you have aroused amazement by your wonderful facility; why 
not now try to touch the hearts of your hearers by the simplicity 
and truth of your musical expression?” Farinelli accepted the 
imperial suggestion and acted upon it with happy results. 

He came to London three years later as a member of Por- 
pora’s opera company, the rival of Handel’s. The first note he 
uttered was so lovely that the audience interrupted him with 
applause that lasted several minutes. London went simply mad 
over him. In Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress” is to be found a 
reference to one authentic scene of his career, in which a noble 
lady nearly fell from her box crying, ““One God; one Farinelli!”’ 

His face was pleasing, rather than handsome; he was “as 
tall as a giant and as thin as a shadow, therefore, if he had grace, 
it could be only of a sort to be envied by a penguin or a spider.” 
Possibly because of the ungainliness of his person, he stood per- 
fectly still when he sang and made few gestures. Mancini, a 
well-qualified judge, wrote: “His voice was thought a marvel 
because it was so perfect, so powerful, so sonorous, so rich in its 
extent, both in the high and in the low registers that its equal 
has never been heard in our times.” Another critic records that 
“the had a voice proportioned to his gigantic stature, extending 
beyond the ordinary compass near one octave, in notes equally 
clear and sonorous.” 

Farinelli went to Madrid in 1737 for a brief visit; he remained 
there twenty-two years. When he arrived the King was suffering 
from apparently incurable depression. The queen arranged to 
have Farinelli sing in a chamber next to the king’s, and the un- 
happy monarch was so much cheered by the songs that he at once 
engaged him as permanent court singer at a yearly salary of some 
$15,000, with a coach and equipage to boot. Every honor was 
heaped upon him. His only duties appear to have been to sing 
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the same four tender ditties in the royal presence every evening. 
A statistician would probably take an interest in calculating that 
Farinelli must have rendered his little program some 36,000 times 
before death removed King Philip from his earthly kingdom and 
thereby afforded Farinelli a wider and more stimulating field for 
his talents. 

These talents must have been considerable, for Ferdinand, 
Philip’s successor, not only appointed Farinelli the manager of 
the court opera, but also made him his confidential adviser in 
matters political and diplomatic—a post seldom, if ever, held by a 
eunuch in an occidental court. Wealth and honors of every kind 
were heaped upon him, but he performed his duties so skilfully 
and bore himself with such discretion and tact as to arouse no 
jealousy or dislike in those with whom he was thrown. His cup 
of prosperity was running over when in 1759 the king died. 

Unfortunately for Farinelli, the new king either could not or 
would not retain him in his service and the old singer had to with- 
draw permanently from Spain. He decided to spend his de- 
clining years in Bologna and there, in a villa purchased with the 
profits of his seasons in England and appropriately dubbed by 
him “English Folly,” Dr. Burney found him in 1771, living in 
luxury and ruminating regretfully on the glories of his past. 
He died in 1782. 

Almost exactly contemporary with Farinelli and of equal 
artistic fame was Caffarelli, who was born in Bari in 1703. He, 
too, studied with Porpora and the story has been told countless 
times of how the wise master kept him working for several years 
on a few pages of vocalises and then dismissed him, saying “‘Go; 
I can teach you nothing more. You are already the best singer 
in Europe.” Caffarelli made his début in Rome in 1724 in the 
réle of a woman. His remarkable artistic gifts brought him an 
instantaneous triumph and within a few years had placed him in 
the very front rank of Italian singers. All the capitals of Europe 
knew and admired his lovely art. 

Porpora, the teacher of Farinelli, judged Caffarelli to be the 
greatest singer Italy had produced. Handel, too, had a high 
opinion of his quality, and though he usually insisted on having 
his music sung just as he wrote it, occasionally permitted Caf- 
farelli to change it to suit his own taste. Handel wrote for 
him his famous “Largo” (the opening air in his opera, “‘Serse’’) 
‘in a clear and majestic style,”’ as Dr. Burney put it prophetically, 
“out of reach of time and fashion.” Another great man, David 
Garrick, heard him sing in church so late as 1764 and wrote home: 
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“The principal part was sung by the famous Caffarelli, who, 
though old, has pleased me more than all the singers I have heard. 
He touched me; and it was the first time I have been touched 
since I came to Italy.””. Dr. Burney heard him sing seven years 
later than this and found his voice still enjoyable. Certainly, 
Caffarelli must have been a great artist. 

As a singer Caffarelli may have been even the superior of 
Farinelli, but as a man the comparison was altogether in Farinelli’s 
favor. Farinelli was a man of refined tastes and elegant manners; 
Caffarelli was Leporello masquerading as Don Giovanni. Many 
tales are told of his conceit, his parsimony and his amorous ad- 
ventures. Once, when in Paris, he sang for Louis XV, who, 
though usually indifferent to music, took so much pleasure in 
his singing that the next day he sent him a handsome snuff-box 
as a token of his royal approval. The singer examined the box, 
then tossed it contemptuously on the table, saying, “I have already 
a drawerful of snuff-boxes quite as handsome as that. The king 
might at least have sent me his picture.” “But that,” replied 
the messenger, “is an honor accorded to ambassadors only.” 
“Indeed!” cried the singer, “but all the ambassadors in the world 
would not equal one Caffarelli!” 

When he first sang for the Prince of Savoy, the Prince 
praised him highly, but added that when he should sing for the 
princess, his daughter, she might find him inferior to her favorite 
singer, Farinelli. Caffarelli replied confidently, ‘“To-night she 
shall hear two Farinellis.” 

Throughout his long career Caffarelli received large fees for 
his services, though they were never so large as he felt he merited. 
Being a thrifty soul, he accumulated a substantial property with 
which he purchased an estate that carried with it the title of 
“Duke of Santo Dorato.” It was there that Caffarelli made his 
home and diéd in 1783. It is said that the descendants of some 
member of his family still possess the estate and the title. 

With Farinelli and Caffarelli the evirati may be said to have 
reached the zenith of their artistic worth and popular vogue. 
The large fees paid to the favorites among them influenced the 
conscienceless parents and teachers of many talented boys with 
good voices to prepare them for what they hoped would be re- 
munerative careers. Occasionally their hopes were realized, but 
much more often the boys did not fulfil their early promise and 
had nothing to compensate for the irremediable injury done them. 

From first to last the whole business was Italian, flourishing 
most luxuriantly in southern Italy, with Naples as headquarters, 
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and in the Papal States. In theory the surgical operation was 
illegal; but in practise it was winked at. Dr. Burney reports 
that wherever he made inquiries about it the natives assured 
him that there was no violation of the law, but that everywhere 
else it was a dead letter. Another traveler quotes a sign he saw 
over a door in Naples, which read, “Qui si castra a basso prezzo” 
(castrating done here at bottom prices). 

Of course the castrato figured prominently in the scandalous 
memoirs of the time. Here we are concerned with his musical 
history only. 

Of the castrati of the generation succeeding that of Caffarelli 
the most memorable was Guadagni. He first came into promi- 
nence by reason of his admirable performance of Handel’s ‘‘Mes- 
siah” and “Samson” in English under the composer’s own direc- 
tion. It is doubtful whether before this any castrato had ventured 
to sing publicly in any language but his own. Guadagni’s voice, 
at first a counter-tenor, developed into a lovely mezzo-soprano. 
He was a man of remarkable intelligence and ambition and of such 
striking histrionic gifts that, under the tutelage of David Garrick, 
he became one of the best actors in Europe. He created Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” in its Italian version, and it is said that whenever he 
sang “Che fard” in Vienna the entire audience dissolved in tears. 
Dr. Burney admired him with reservations, thinking him most 
interesting in unaccompanied songs and in the spinning out of 
his tones. Guadagni’s temper was extremely capricious and 
irritable. He never would repeat an air or respond in any way 
to applause. His enemies, and he had many, would often applaud 
him excessively in order to ruffle his temper and to arouse a 
hostile feeling in the audience, whose approval he feigned to 
scorn. 

The most meritorious of the male sopranos that came after 
Guadagni was probably Pacchierotti (1744-1821). After bril- 
liant successes in Italy he came in 1778 to London, where he 
entirely justified his great continental reputation. Lord Mount- 
_ Edgeumbe described Pacchierotti as ““decidedly the most perfect 
singer it ever fell to my lot to hear.” His voice was an extensive 
soprano, full and sweet in quality. He was master of every style; 
his technique was flawless. In an epoch wken skill in embellish- 
ment was highly prized, he was so fertile in invention that he 
never sang a piece twice in just the same fashion. If he may be 
said to have been more effective in one style of singing rather 
than in another, he excelled in the rendering of pathetic airs. 
Once while he was rehearsing he noticed that the orchestra had 
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ceased to accompany him. He, too, stopped and asked the leader 
the cause of the orchestra’s silence. ‘‘We cannot play because 
we are weeping,” was the reply. Pacchierotti was an indifferent 
actor, and for this reason won his greatest successes on the con- 
cert stage. Lord Mount-Edgcumbe was so lucky on one occasion 
as to hear him sing an air by Haydn with the composer himself 
at the pianoforte. 

Scarcely less famous than Pacchierotti was Luigi Marchesi 
(1755-1829), who made his début in Rome in 1774 in a feminine 
réle. Soon he became famous all over Europe, although he did 
not reach London till 1788, when he created a fine impression 
of his powers in Sarti’s “Giulio Sabino.” Dr. Burney thought 
him “not only elegant and refined to an unusual degree, but often 
grand and full of dignity.” The brilliancy of his technique en- 
abled him to achieve extraordinary effects in bravura passages. 
Towards the end of his career his professional association with 
the young Catalani did much to develop the security and facility 
of her astonishing voice. 

Marchesi had exalted ideas concerning his own talent and 
was especially exacting as to the character of his opening air in 
all his operatic réles. He was partial to the color red, and when 
the curtain first rose was usually discovered standing on a rock, 
clad in a robe of his favorite hue. In answer to a blast from a 
trumpet he would utter his first notes, remarking that his ears 
had heard the call. Then he would descend slowly and majestic- 
ally from his rocky eminence, and after a few lines of recitative 
enter upon the air, which generally dealt with the havoc that un- 
happy love had wrought in his mighty heart. 

Still another noted musico was Crescentini (1766-1846). 
One of his most famous parts was that of Romeo in Zingarelli’s 
opera. His performance in the final scene is said to have been 
so eloquent as to draw tears from the eyes of the great Napoleon 
himself. An amusing tale is told of how once, just before the 
rise of the curtain on a new opera, Crescentini, who was small in 
stature, observed that one of the minor singers, an unusually tall 
man, was more resplendently dressed than he himself, the “primo 
uomo.”” He was much disturbed and absolutely refused to begin 
the performance until the tall man had exchanged costumes with 
him. The exchange finally effected, Crescentini, in perfect con- 
ceit with himself, played the whole performance in a costume 
much too large for him, while his unfortunate colleague had to 
struggle through his part clad in a tunic hardly sufficient to cover 
his nakedness. Fétis wrote of Crescentini: “Nothing could ex- 
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ceed the suavity of his tones, the perfect taste of his ornaments, 
or the large style of his phrasing.” 

The arrival of the nineteenth century marks the passing 
from fashion of the castrati. Velluti (1781-1861), the last whose 
name is worth remembering, made his début in 1800. For twenty- 
five years he toured the continent successfully and in 1825 came 
to London. No musico had been heard there in a quarter of a 
century and the public listened to this survivor of another artistic 
epoch with scarcely more than respectful attention. The opera 
Velluti selected for his first appearance was “Il Crociato in 
Egitto” by Meyerbeer and in the cast with him was the youthful 
and unknown Maria Garcia (Malibran). His voice was no longer 
fresh, but the older generation took pleasure in hearing again the 
kind of singing that in their youth had seemed so lovely. The 
younger dilettanti, on the contrary, thought it old-fashioned, silly 
and a perversion of a beautiful art. Mendelssohn, who heard 
Velluti in 1829, could not listen without a feeling akin to repul- 
sion and this attitude of mind soon became the attitude of all 
Europe. 

Velluti had no successors worthy of the name. The young 
Italian composer, Gioachino Rossini, a sane, red-blooded genius, 
could find no place in his operas for sexless heroes. To him the 
virile personality and art of Manuel Garcia were worth a thou- 
sand male sopranos. It was Rossini’s scorn of the whole tribe 
that drove the castrato from the operatic stage. Henceforth the 
tenor was the King of Singers. 

The male soprano kept his place in the choirs of Italy as late 
as the end of the nineteenth century, long after his operatic brother 
had left the stage forever. It was Leo XIII that banished him 
finally from St. Peter’s and soon after this coup de grdce he piped 
his last treble note and was heard no more. 

There is really nothing to regret in the extinction of this 
emasculate race, the mere toleration of whom seems to denote 
a perverted musical taste, but there is no denying that their 
artistic claims were recognized by thousands of sincere music- 
lovers, including composers as significant as Handel, Scarlatti, 
Porpora, Hasse and the early Gluck. For this reason students 
of the history of singing and of serious opera will always be con- 
cerned with the part played by the male sopranos in the develop- 
ment of the art of singing. 

How did their voices sound? Would that we had phono- 
graphic records of some of their famous airs—of the four, for in- 
stance, that Farinelli used to sing for the King of Spain, or of 
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Guadagni’s “Che fard”! The critics of their time took them so 
much for granted that they tell us very little that is informing 
about the quality or volume of their voices. The Italians, who 
knew them best, wrote more about their scandalous adventures 
than they did about their art. The French, who were busy 
developing a school of opera in harmony with their national 
characteristics, paid but scant attention to Italian opera and its 
performers. Rousseau, naturally enough, could discover no 
merit whatsoever in these childless men. The English dilettanti, 
to whom the exotic in music has always made an appeal, received 
the male sopranos with great cordiality and during the entire 
eighteenth century cherished them, petted them and provided 
them liberally with the wherewithal to purchase villas and estates 
to which to retire in their old age. From such annalists as Dr. 
Burney, Sir John Hawkins and Lord Mount-Edgcumbe one 
derives much valuable and curious information regarding the 
castrati and their art. In some of the German capitals, especially 
in Vienna, the home of Metastasio, opera seria acquired a firm 
footing and the castrato was well known and liked. One German 
connoisseur, Wilhelm Heinse, wrote that “‘nothing in all music is 
so beautiful as the fresh young voice of a castrato; no woman’s 
voice has the same firmness, strength and sweetness.” 

I am inclined to believe that in this sentence we find the ex- 
planation of the long popularity of the castrato. We all recognize 
the loveliness of the boy’s voice at its best; if we can imagine 
the increase in volume that must have come with the normal 
development of the physical powers, and also all that prolonged 
study and the highly focussed effort of will and intelligence on the 
part of an ambitious and talented musician could accomplish in 
developing the expressive resources of such a voice, we may be 
able to form some idea of the bel canto of Caffarelli, Guadagni 
and Pacchierotti. 

The vocal range of the musico seems not to have been re- 
markable for its extent, but his facility in execution was stupen- 
dous. Composers and singers strove ever to invent new feats of 
vocal jugglery with which to bewilder and delight their public. 
The flexibility of Farinelli’s voice was so highly developed that 
the violins in the orchestra could not follow him in his flights. 
Caffarelli was renowned for the perfection of his trill and was the 
first to embellish his airs with rapid chromatic scales. Virtuosity 
came to be the chief test of a singer’s merit. 

The Golden Age of the castrato was the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, with Handel devoting his great genius and energy 
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to the creation and production of opera seria. His operas were cast 
in a strictly conventional form,' but Handel was a great enough 
man to rise superior to them and to create music some of which 
survives in the repertory of to-day. Those that came after him 
—I cannot call them his successors—were no greater than their 
singers and their public and opera seria deteriorated into the 
pasticcio and its hopeless inanities. The castrato had not the 
force to stem the downward tendency and as the years went by 
fell into disrepute in company with the opera that nourished him. 
Just as in the boy’s voice we note the lack of the passion 
that stirs our deeper natures, so the voice of the male soprano 
must have been similarly deficient. In this we find one reason 
for the superficiality, the artificiality of all the music, except some 
of Handel’s, that was written for the castrati. But the eighteenth 
century did not seek sincerity and profound feeling in any kind 
of art so much as it prized a facile technique and elegance of style. 
Porpora, “the Patriarch of Harmony,” and Hasse, who were 
thought by many to be the equals and by some to be the superiors 
of Handel—their innumerable operas all sleep in deserved oblivion 
and with them slumber Jommelli’s forty-two “master-pieces,” 
though Jommelli, even priorto Gluck at least deliberately attempted 
to break away from the rigid conventionality of the opera seria of 
his time. Metastasio, who wrote twenty-nine dramas, some of 
which were set to music thirty or forty times, is now only a name 
in musical history. He used to speak of Farinelli as his “twin- 
brother,” and he was right: both of them were typical of their 
era. They could have flourished in no other, but in their own 
they stood out as men of talent, exemplars of what was best 
in their respective artistic fields. Handel, being a real genius, 
cannot be grouped with them, but either Porpora or Hasse can 
be selected to complete the representative trio of librettist, com- 
poser and primo uomo of opera seria in the eighteenth century. 
It was often said, especially, by German writers, that the 
castrati could not act, but there is no reason to believe that they 


‘His arias, mostly constructed according to the da capo convention, fall almost 
invariably into one of the five following categories: I Aria cantabile—a pathetic melody, 
offering opportunity for ornamentation at the discretion of the singer, with a sim 
orchestral accompaniment. 

II Aria di Portamento—slow in movement—strong in rhythm—with sustained 
notes—few chances for embellishment—flowing but sedate accompaniment. 
III Aria di Mezzo-Carattere—less pathetic than 1, less dignified than 2—usually an- 
dante—rich, full accompaniment. 
IV Aria parlante—declamatoryopportunity for emotion and passi laborate 
Aria di Bravura—allegro, with opportunity to display agilit 
There was also the aria d'imitazione where the voice imitated the execution of 
trumpets, flutes or violins—echo songs. 
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were, on the average, less proficient in this respect than their 
successors, the tenors. We have seen above how deeply Guadagni 
and Crescentini could move their audiences by their histrionic 
skill. Of Nicolini, a male soprano of Queen Anne’s time, Sir 
Richard Steele wrote: 


I have seen him advance with such greatness of mien and air as 
seemed to fill the stage and at the same time command the attention of 
the audience with the majesty of his appearance. His action was so 
significant that a deaf,man might go along with him in the sense of the 
part he acted. 


In length of professional activity the male soprano exceeded 
all other singers. Chosen for his career at an early age and de- 
prived of all normal ambitions outside of his particular sphere, he 
concentrated all his energy on the development and preservation 
of his voice. In consequence, he oftened retained his power to 
please his hearers for thirty or even forty years. Caffarelli was 
more than sixty when he touched the heart of Garrick by his 
singing, and Matteucci, another musico, still sang agreeably at 
eighty. 

We may disparage a musical taste that could admire so 
unnatural a prodigy as a male soprano, but we cannot deny that 
not a few of these strange beings were serious, well-trained mu- 
sicians, for whom some really great composers wrote much ex- 
cellent music. By precept and example they helped, when the 
art of singing was still young, to develop and perfect the laws of 
vocal technique. Last, but not least, their art gave untold 
pleasure to several generations of music-lovers and did its share 
towards laying the foundations for the broader and nobler vocal 
art of the nineteenth century. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF THE RUSSIAN” 
LITURGY AND ITS MUSIC 


By N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


HE Russian Liturgy and its music is a subject upon which 
much might be written, for of all churches, there is none 
which can possibly compare with the Russian in regard 

to perfection of the system regulating the musical part of her 
services. Music plays a most important part in the liturgy; in 
fact, the service could not be performed without it. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that every detail be carried out correctly, and that 
all elements combine to perfect the whole. Russian church 
music has been the admiration of visitors to Russia for years 
past, and many have declared it to be the most marvelous choral 
music known. Those who have heard it never forget it, so force- 
ful and so wonderful is the impression it creates. Of the music 
itself, it appears that there has been more written for the Russian 
church than for any other. There are thousands and thousands 
of magnificent compositions as yet entirely unknown in this 
country. This music, however, differs so extensively in style, 
harmonic and melodic treatment, and in general conception from 
the religious music of other nations, that it requires a special 
and detailed study. One writer states: 


The foundation of Russian music is the wonderful folk-song, which 
can be traced back to pagan times and which contains melodies of great 
variety, full of unexpected progressions, and expressive of every motion, 
and accent; almost savage in strength and spirit at times, but more 
often melancholy in character. The Russian people have not found 
their existence an altogether happy one, being oppressed by domestic 
tyrants and invaded by savage Asiatic enemies. The Russian sings at 
his work,—the peasant in the field, and the soldier in the army (for every 
company has a choir). 


The imagination and emotion of the Russian people have found 
their freest expression in music. 

There is a constantly increasing interest inthis music, but while 
numerous acceptable performances of it are given, it is very evident 
that those responsible for such performances are not familiar 
with the style and spirit of the music. Many beautiful elements 
in this music are overlooked in such perfunctory renditions. The 
Russians have produced genuine, pure, ecclesiastical music, 
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whether old plainsong, or from the pen of a living composer,— 
which is church music. The music requires careful and serious 
study. 


When Russia accepted Christianity from the Greeks in the 
year 988, in the reign of Vladimir I, the interest in music became 
centered in religious music, which was the first music Russia her- 
self produced. Prince Odeievski, a musician of great fame, said, 
in 1864, that the music of the Russian church is a treasure, whether 
considered from the spiritual, the historic or the artistic stand- 
point, and that no other nation in Europe could boast of having 
church songs in the very form in which they appeared at least 
seven centuries ago. 

As is now well known, Russia has always excluded instru- 
mental music from the liturgy of the church. In addition to this, 
the Council of Laodicea (343-81) imposed silence upon the con- 
gregation, so as to prevent the hymns and chants from being 
corrupted. Even to this day the congregation takes no part in 
the service as far as the music is concerned. This has given room 
for the development of a highly artistic ritual. The music of the 
Eastern church developed independently of the influence of West- 
ern Europe, and thus evolved original cadences, melodies, con- 
trapuntal devices, etc. These elements, combined with others, 
have produced a remarkable condition in choral music in Russia. 
A superior type of choral music has been created, and choral 
effects far in advance of any other have been produced by Russian 
composers. The single fact that all church music in Russia is 
sung a cappella at once places it upon a very high plane, and the 
great number of voice parts and the use of the octavo-bass suffice 
to strengthen this position. 

The first religious music was simply a kind of recitative, void 
of accent, rhythm or time, and generally within the limited com- 
pass of afew tones. Music of the same type may be heard to-day 
in the Greek monasteries. It was during the reign of Peter the 
Great that polyphony was introduced, at his direction. After 
the Italian influence began, the whole development was much 
retarded and neglected until the time of the Empress Elizabeth. 
In 1797 the Emperor Paul ordered only Russian compositions to 
be sung in the church. It was fortunate that the old religious 
chants had not been lost. 

Maxim Sozonovich Berezovsky (1745-77) is considered to be 
the first composer who endeavored to free himself from the Italian 
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influence, and though his death is attributed to the partial failure 
of his efforts, his work is most important in the history of church 
music in Russia. 

Bortniansky (1751-1825) who followed him is also a pioneer 
in this field. His works, nevertheless, are not thoroughly Russian 
in conception: the Italian influence is strong. Many of them are 
uninteresting and monotonous, although he has produced some 
splendid specimens of choral writing. The harmonies are usually 
very simple and there is a decided lack of development. As we 
pass from Bortniansky down through a list of many important 
composers, among whom are Turchaninoff, Lvoff, Glinka, Smolen- 
sky, Poliektoff, Arkhangelsky, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Tchesnokoff, 
Gretchaninoff and Kastalsky we find the music becoming more 
involved and more “national” in general treatment. Many of 
the modern composers have used the ancient church melodies 
and folk-songs as thematic material, upon which they have built 
up luscious and full modern harmonic structures. In this respect 
Rimsky-Korsakoff stands alone, for he made the music of the 
church thoroughly religious in character through the use of 
ancient melodies. While it is true that the early composers did 
not produce music which was thoroughly characteristic, it is also 
true that the modern composers have succeeded in producing works 
which are extremely individualistic in character and effect. In 
a group of one hundred compositions selected at random rarely 
will two be found alike in structure. Kastalsky is perhaps the 
greatest of all Russian church composers, if not of all church 
composers, yet it is indeed a most perplexing task to choose be- 
tween him and Gretchaninoff, Nikolsky, or Tchesnokoff. 

To find such a large group of great modern church composers 
is most remarkable. No other nation is able to boast of such a 
splendid group. The choral writing is of the very highest order. 
The anthems “From My Youth” by Kastalsky, “The Lord Said 
Unto My Lord” by Nikolsky, “O Gladsome Light” by Gret- 
chaninoff, the “Nunc Dimittis” by Kastalsky or Tchesnokoff, the 
“Cherubim Song” by Tchesnokoff or Tchelischeff could not have 
been written outside of Russia. The musicianship, the scholarly 
treatment, and the remarkable part-writing are incomparable. 

The reason that the choral music of other nations is forced 
to take a second place, is that the great majority of it is extremely 
instrumental in conception. It is the product of a keyboard style 
of composing. Perhaps this also explains why so much of the 
modern writing is uselessly chromatic in character. Composers 
here seem to have forgotten that extreme modulations are very 
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difficult for singers to perform, and that such modulations are 
unessential and do not form a legitimate part of true choral 
writing. It is also to be remembered that a well-trained chorus 
sings a cappella music in the so-called true or untempered (just) 
intonation, in which extreme modulations are almost impossible, 
and certainly undesirable. In untempered intonation the various 
positions of the chords, the major and minor forms, etc., all have 
more decided values than they have in tempered, or “‘out-of-tune” 
intonation. The Russian composer is, of course, educated mu- 
sically under remarkable conditions. He hears only pure vocal 
music in church, and, in the majority of instances, outside the 
church,—for the influence of the church style has been strongly 
felt in secular choral music as well. The maintenance of large 
well paid choirs at the many cathedrals and churches gives ample 
opportunity for excellent renditions of difficult choral selections. 
Further, the liturgy is all music. Therefore, there is large oppor- 
tunity for the performance of great quantities of music. Choirs 
are well paid as they are the sole means of having music in church. 
This permits sufficient rehearsing,—always unaccompanied re- 
hearsing (the only genuine manner in which to rehearse). Accurate 
renditions are possible. The Holy Synod every month examines 
compositions for use in the church. Music which is secular in 
character or too florid is excluded. Thus only compositions of 
merit are permitted in the church. Such conditions approximate 
the ideal. 


* * 
* 


There are three liturgies used in the Russian church, each of 
them so highly complex that only lengthy study would make their 
meaning clear. These are the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
the Liturgy of St. Basil and the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts. 
The Liturgy of Chrysostom is the normal Liturgy of the Eastern 
Church. St. Basil’s Liturgy is used on all the Sundays in Lent 
(except Palm Sunday), Maundy Thursday, Easter Eve, Christmas 
and Epiphany Vigils and on the Feast of St. Basil (Jan. Ist). 
The Liturgy of Chrysostom is the_union of two sets of material. 
The first is the ordinary Greek text of the Liturgy, as given in 
the Euchologion. This embraces the text and rubrics of the 
invariable portions of the office, without the variable portions, 
which constitute about one-third of every Liturgy celebrated; 
it also omits many hymns and responses by the choir, which are 
always sung except on Great Feasts, and which are, therefore, 
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universally known. The second is the Egkolopion (Manual) of 
Raphtare, which gives the texts and rubrics of the parts per- 
formed by the choir and the people. The original service was 
intended for monasteries, where the inmates gave their whole 
time to worshiping and praying. As it came to be used in churches 
much was condensed. 

Before explaining the services it is essential to glance over the 
arrangement of the church, which is quite different from that 
customary in the West. The inside may be roughly divided into 
four parts: the Sanctuary, the long platform outside the image- 
screen, the body of the church and the porch. The Sanctuary 
faces the east, when at all possible. Parts of the service are per- 
formed inside the Sanctuary, with the Holy Doors closed. The 
Holy Doors are the main entrance to the Sanctuary from the 
platform in front of the image-screen. There is also a curtain 
inside these doors, and this is drawn aside at the beginning of 
the Liturgy. Part of the service is performed in the center of the 
church, the Bishop standing or sitting on the Kathedra, or dias. 
The Priests vary in number, from one or two, to as many as ten 
or twelve, on the Great Feasts: they perform part of their func- 
tions within the Sanctuary and part in the body of the church. 
It is forbidden to celebrate more than one Liturgy at any one altar 
in a single day, and also, no Priest is allowed to celebrate more than 
one Liturgy in any one day. 

The worshipers stand in the body of the church, the men on 
the right and the women on the left. Many, as they enter, 
purchase candles, which they place in various parts of the church, 
in receptacles provided for them. Wax and pure oil are used 
for lighting, since they symbolize the purest of substances, but, 
of course, other artificial lights are also used for illumination. 
Lights are always used, even on the brightest days since they 
symbolize the truth that the Lord gives to the world the light of 
the spirit. Lights also vary with the importance of the service 
and at various stages of the service. All the lights are not lighted 
at the beginning of the Vigil Service,—a combination of Vespers 
and Matins,—but, as the service progresses, more and more are 
added, until the greatest illumination takes place at the singing 
of the Gloria in Excelsis. The illumination at the Liturgy proper 
is greater than at any other service. 

The congregation, as before stated, makes no response. The 
service is performed by the Priest, the Deacon, the Reader, and 
the choir, in large churches divided into two groups. The Priest, 
except at the Communion, has little more than Exclamations and 
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Benedictions. The people join in only by crossing themselves 
and bowing at certain points, as after words like “Lord, have 
mercy” or “Let us attend!” 

Services begin on the evening of the day before, as with the 
Jews. Vespers and Matins being combined into one service on 
the evening preceding a feast-day or Sunday, the Liturgy being 
said on the morning of the day itself. 

The Vesper Service is so variable that only a general outline 
of it can be given here. When Matins follows Vespers which is 
the usual procedure, part of Vespers is omitted. Originally these 
services continued all night, but have been condensed to meet 
modern requirements. The Priest opens the service with a bless- 
ing and the choir immediately chants part of the 104th Psalm, 
“Praise the Lord,” while the Priest, or Priest and Deacon cense 
the church. Vespers always begins with this psalm, for the reason 
that it recounts the wonders of Creation, and is, therefore, a fitting 
beginning for the complete performance of a day’s divine worship, 
which, commencing with Vespers, concludes in the celebration 
of the Liturgy, in which the great act of Redemption is shown 
forth. During the singing of this psalm the Priest recites secretly 
certain prayers, called the “Prayers of Light.” These prayers 
said before the Holy Doors, symbolize Adam standing repentently 
before the doors of heaven, and in uttering them the Priest prays 
for spiritual illumination. 

Following this comes the Great Litany, the choir reciting the 
“Gospodi Pomilui,” or “Lord, have mercy” to each of the petitions 
uttered by the Priest, or Deacon. The responses are most in- 
spiring, the music lending itself admirably to use in the Episcopal 
and other churches. After a Gloria, the choir sings portions of the 
Ist and 2nd Psalms, beginning with “Blessed is the man” etc. 
These excerpts recall Adam’s sorrow concerning’ his transgressions 
and his counsel to his children to obey the Lord’s commandments. 
Tchaikowsky’s, Arkhangelsky’s, Rachmaninoff’s and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s settings of these psalms are among the finest. 

The Little Litany now follows, the choir again responding 
with “Lord, have mercy.” After this “Lord, I have cried unto 
Thee” is sung in the proper tone. This psalm is used on account 
of the thought contained in the second verse,—‘‘Let my prayer 
be set forth in Thy sight as incense and let the lifting up of my 
hands be an evening sacrifice.” Other appropriate psalms, 
recording prophetically the descent of the Redeemer into Hades 
on the evening of the day after His passion are subjoined. With 
the verses of these psalms are interspersed proper psalms com- 
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memorating the occasion. They are said in full only in mon- 
asteries, it being customary in church to use the first two and last 
two verses only, together with the Gloria. 

The Hymn to the Birthgiver of God follows and during the 
singing of this hymn the Holy Doors are opened, the Priest and 
the Deacon standing before the doors, the Deacon censing the 
Holy Pictures. The Deacon announces “Wisdom, O believers,” 
and the choir answers with the “O Gladsome Light,” one of the old- 
est of the Latin hymns. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem is 
generally given credit for being its author. As the text of this 
hymn implies, the Gladsome Light was given forth to mortals in 
the person of Christ. During the singing of the anthem the 
Priest, preceded by the Deacon bearing a lighted taper enters 
the Sanctuary. The light is symbolical of the spiritual illumina- 
tion brought by the Lord from heaven. The text of this, and 
its many settings, offers a splendid evening anthem for general 
use. 

Following this the Gradual is sung. This is a verse pre- 
ceding certain sections of the Scriptures. Except upon evenings 
preceding great feasts, but two or three verses are used. The 
verses relate to the thought expressed in the lesson or refer in some 
way to the day. The Parables themselves are only used on 
special occasions. The Greater Litany is now sung, followed by 
a few short responses. After this the appointed Canticles are 
sung in the tone proper for the day. The Nunc Dimittis follows, 
except upon certain special occasions when it is preceded by 
prayers called the Litiya. The settings of the Nunc Dimittis of 
the Russian Church are without question the finest settings of 
this famous hymn to be had. Kastalsky’s for eight part chorus 
and baritone solo, Tchesnokoff’s, or Gretchaninoff’s, both in 
eight parts, are perhaps the finest. There is no Gloria following, 
but as it is unessential that a Gloria be sung in the Episcopal ser- 
vice, this fact will not bar these wonderful settings from use in 
that church. 

The Trisagion, a Gloria, and the Lord’s Prayer, all intoned 
by a Reader, follow. The tropar, or hymn of the feast is then 
sung, and at this point the Bread, Wine, or Oil, are blessed at the 
celebration of great feasts. The Priest offers a prayer to which 
the choir responds, “Blessed is the name of the Lord, world with- 
out end” three times. Psalm 34 is intoned, following which the 
Priest, standing before the Holy Doors, blesses the people. 

After two short responses the Reader intones six psalms,— 
the 3rd, 38th, 63rd, (followed by a Gloria), the 88th, 103rd and the 
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143rd, during which prayers are said secretly within the Sanctuary, 
and in front of the Holy Doors. These psalms begin the celebra- 
tion of Matins. The Great Litany follows, after which the choir 
sings “‘God is the Lord, and hath revealed himself unto us. Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” the Deacon inter- 
posing certain verses. The Hymn of the Day and the Hymn to 
the Birthgiver of God follow and then selections from the Psalms, 
the Little Litany being sung after the first, and likewise after the 
second selection. 

After an exclamation the Priest and Deacon cense the church 
while the choir sings “Praise the name of the Lord,”—verses 
from the 135th and 136th Psalms. There are many excellent 
settings of this text. On Saturday evenings there are certain 
hymns which follow, and also a hymn to the Birthgiver of God. 
The Degrees of the Antiphon are sung and the Graduals after 
which the Holy Gospels are read, the choir chanting before and 
after ““Glory be to Thee, O Lord, glory to Thee.” The Holy 
Gospels are then brought to the centre of the church and are sa- 
luted by the Priests and the people. The Canon of the day 
follows, but is preceded on Great Feasts by the distribution of 
the Bread and Wine, which was blessed during Vespers. The 
Little Litany follows the third, and also the sixth, theme-song 
of the Canon. Before the ninth theme-song the Magnificat, 
with its refrains is sung, the Deacon standing meanwhile before 
the image of the Birthgiver of God and censing it. The Little 
Litany is again repeated preceding the Hymns of Light, so called 
because they have to do especially with spiritual illumination. 
Another hymn to the Birthgiver of God is sung, and immediately 
after the morning hymn,—“Glory be to God on high,” etc., 
ending with the Thrice Holy. Hymns of Dismissal follow, these 
being sung in the proper tone. The Greater Litany, a Benedic- 
tion by the Priest, and the “Many Years,” bring the service to 
an end, the Holy Doors being closed at this time. 

The length of time necessary to perform this service depends 
upon the importance of the occasion. When elaborate forms are 
used as on Great Feasts, when everything is used in full, the 
service is almost twice as long as it is on ordinary occasions. 

The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is divided into three 
parts. First, the Office of Oblation, in which the Bread and Wine 
are prepared; second, the Liturgy of the Catechumens, consisting 
of anthems, responses and prayers; and, third, the Liturgy of the 
Faithful, which is the Communion itself. The first part concerns 
itself principally with the Priests within the Sanctuary; the second 
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and third parts are those which contain the music. The Bishop 
enters and is vested by the clergy while standing upon his dais in 
the centre of the church. During this the choir sings, very slowly 
and with great dignity, a number of verses, the words of which 
are particularly beautiful and rich in poetic feeling. The Bishop 
then gives the signal to begin in the words, “Blessed is the king- 
dom of the Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit, now and ever, 
and unto ages of ages, Amen.” The Deacon comes forth, and 
taking his place in front of the Holy Doors, says the Great Litany, 
while the choir responds, “Gospodi Pomilui,” or “Lord, have 
mercy.” These responses form one of the most inspiring parts of 
the Liturgy. Sometimes they are in simple four-part harmony, 
but on great occasions they are most elaborate. Arkhangelsky’s 
and Kastalsky’s settings are splendid, but perhaps Rachmaninoff’s 
is the most unique. In this case the choir sustains the closing 
tone in three octaves, while the Deacon intones upon this tone. 
The effect is beautiful! 

Following the Litany, the First Antiphon is sung. This 
consists of part of the 103rd Psalm,—‘“Bless the Lord, O my soul,” 
—except upon certain feasts. While this is being sung prayers 
are said secretly by the Priests within the Sanctuary. By these 
Psalms the Incarnation of the Word is understood to be foretold. 
At the end of the Psalm the Deacon, returning again before the 
Holy Doors, recites the Little Litany, while the choir responds 
“Lord, have mercy” after each supplication. The Second Anti- 
phon,—the next response in the Liturgy,—is generally omitted. 
The text is Psalm 146. This is followed by the anthem, “Only 
Begotten Son,” called the Hymn of Justinian (527-65), celebrating 
the perfect completion of grace in the Son of God Incarnate, with 
all His work for our salvation, and including adoration of the 
Virgin Mother. The Third Antiphon begins with the prayer of 
penitent thief on the cross, “In Thy Kingdom, remember us Lord, 
when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom,” followed by the Beati- 
tudes. Of this text there are also many fine settings. This 
commemorates the Saints who died a holy death, and last of all, 
Christ. The Prayer of the Third Antiphon has come into the 
English Book of Common Prayer, but just how, is not clear. 

The Little Entrance is now made, the Priest following the 
Deacon, preceded by a lighted taper. This light is symbolic of 
our Lord as the Light of the World, and the Entrance signifies 
the entering of Christ upon His work. After they have entered 
the Sanctuary, the Deacon elevates the Gospels and announces 
in a loud voice, and with great dignity, “Wisdom, O believers!’ 
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recalling the Resurrection. As the Gospels are laid upon the altar, 
the choir chants “O come, let us worship, and fall down before 
Christ, Save us, O Son of God, who rose for us from the dead, as 
we sing unto Thee; Alleluia.” 

The Proper Hymn and the Collect, which are now sung, are 
performed in old plain-song. These tones are simple melodies, 
sung in harmony, and their rendition is exceedingly beautiful and 
uplifting on account of their extreme simplicity and purity of 
style. Every week in the Church Year includes the singing of 
one of these tones. They do not resemble the Gregorian tones or 
the chants of other Slavonic nations. The Russian tones are 
written in modern notation upon a staff of five lines, in the G clef, 
whereas the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants use only four lines, 
with a C-or F-clef. The music in some old Russian manuscript 
books bears strong marks of antiquity, for there are no lines and 
the characters are different from those used since the time of 
Guido. As early as the 12th century the Russians had a notation 
of their own. The Russian Church uses Greek chants frequently 
in its services, and many compositions modern in character are 
based on these chants. They are very simple and direct in their 
appeal. In addition to the Greek chants, other chants of partic- 
ular localities, as used in certain monasteries are used in the service. 
The Kieff chant is one of these, and is used particularly in Lent. 
The idea of having eight tones is, of course, of Grecian origin, al- 
though the Greeks do not use harmony, but prefer the unison usage, 
while the Russian Church uses full harmony. The ancient Greek 
modes are to be found among these chants. 

After the “Alleluia” the Priest blesses the Gospels with the 
sign of the Cross, symbolizing the illumination both in heaven 
and in earth through the Incarnation of Jesus, with His two 
natures. The choir then sings the Trisagion, ““O Holy God, Holy 
Mighty One, Holy Eternal, have mercy,” three times, with a 
Gloria, and then again very slowly. The Trisagion is one of the 
oldest parts of the Liturgy, dating from before the time of St. 
Proclus. This proclaims the mystery of the Trinity, manifested 
to men by one of its persons, and also the sympathy and union 
between men and angels. © 

The Bishop then takes his seat on the throne at the rear of apse, 
and blesses the people with the trikerion. The Priests and Dea- 
cons are seated beside him. The Gradual is now read represent- 
ing the preaching of the Gospel throughout the world, brought 
to pass, after the Ascension, by the hands of the Disciples. The 
Gospel and Epistle now follow, the Bishop and Priests standing 
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during the former. Before the reading incense is offered. The 
Deacon then takes the Book of Gospels and, passing through the 
Holy Doors, places it upon the tribune, while the Priest exclaims, 
“Wisdom, O believers! Let us listen to the Holy Gospel.” The 
Gospel is then read by the Deacon, and its reading is very im- 
pressive, for he begins in his deepest tones, and gradually raises 
his voice higher and higher, until at the end he has covered a 
range of at least two octaves. The Gospel is preceded and followed 
by the sentence “Glory to the Lord,” sung by the choir. The 
Bishop now blesses with dikerion and the trikerion, and the 
Litany of Fervent Supplication is said, with the choir responds, 
“Lord, have mercy,” three times after each prayer. The Litany 
of the Catechumens now follows, and the faithful are exhorted to 
remain, this moment representing the end of the world. 

Several “Amens” and short responses now follow, while 
prayers are said secretly within the Sanctuary. Then comes the 
Cherubim Song, a text of great antiquity. It is found in the 
chief Eastern liturgies before the Great Entrance, and is generally 
ascribed to the time of Justinian, who directed that it be sung 
in churches. It has been part of the Greek Liturgy since 600 A. D. 
This anthem is perhaps the best known portion of the Liturgy 
and the first to be used to any extent here. It is to be regretted 
that in certain English editions, there have been words written 
which have no relation to the meaning of the original text. The 
music of some of the settings is most elaborate. The first part 
of the song is always sung very slowly. Between the first and 
second parts, distinguished by a change in the spirit and tempo 
of the music, the Priest utters the prayer of the penitent thief. 
The joyous tone of the second part is occasioned by a military 
figure—the elevation of the Host being likened to the elevation 
of a king upon his shield by the soldiery. Between the two halves 
the Great Entrance is made, and the Holy Gifts are taken from 
the table of oblation at the Altar. Priests, Deacons and Readers 
go in procession, preceded by lighted tapers. This symbolizes 
the last advent of Christ upon earth, when he shall come with 
glory. Then all the faithful fall down before the Priests, partly 
desiring their prayers and partly venerating the Divine Gifts. 
The choir sings the ““Many Years,” followed by a short litany. 
The Doors are closed immediately after the Great Entrance, for 
it is not fitting that the Mystery should be observed by any out- 
side of the priesthood. The Symbol of Faith, or Creed, follows 
and some inspiring settings are to be found here. That of Gret- 
chaninoff, for alto solo, with a choral background, of eight parts 
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is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, that has ever been com- 
posed in any country at any time. Rachmaninoff’s setting con- 
tains some remarkable writing, and Tchaikowsky’s must not be 
overlooked. Sometimes the Creed is rendered in simple plain- 
song and this setting is also inspiring. 

The Kiss of Peace is now given, and the “‘Mercy of Peace”’ 
is sung. Many prayers are said secretly within the Sanctuary by 
the Priests, while the choir sings, ““We praise Thee, we bless Thee, 
we give our thanks to Thee, and pray to Thee, O Lord, our God.” 
Following this the Hymn to the Birthgiver of God is sung. Tchai- 
kowsky’s is the only setting now available in English. 

The prayers for the Synod and for the people now follow, 
and a short Litany is sung, with the usual responses by the choir. 
Then the Priest exhorts the people to praise God with one mind 
and one heart, and thus leads up to the Lord’s Prayer. Here the 
people kneel and the whole ceremony is most impressive and is 
always spoken of by visitors to the Russian Cathedral in New York 
as having impressed them very greatly. A few short responses 
follow, and then the doors are closed and the curtain is drawn. 
The choir sings the Communion Anthem. Ordinarily this is, 
“Praise the Lord from heaven, praise Him in the heighth, Alleluia,” 
but other texts are used freely. The Communion takes place, 
after the proper preparation, and the Holy Doors are opened. 
During this the choir sings, “Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord; God is the Lord and hath made Himself known 
to men,” and, “Receive the body of Christ, taste of the fountain 
of life.” At the close “‘Alleluia” is sung. Then the Bishop blesses 
with the dikerion and trikerion, and, after several short responses 
and some prayers within the Sanctuary, the 34th Psalm is read 
by the Reader, and the Priest pronounces the final Benediction. 

It is impossible to explain the details of the entire liturgy, or 
the directions for variance on different occasions. For example, 
the description briefly given above is of a Pontifical service, which 
differs to some degree from an ordinary service. The whole is 
very complex, and would admit of a lengthy discussion. The 
entire service is so bound up with the music and the incomparable 
impression which it makes upon an auditor, that any written 
description must fail to convey a sense of the splendor of the 
whole service. The music alone is able to convey an adequate 
description; words are insufficient. 

The music of the Russian Liturgy is in the opinion of many 
musicians, the most beautiful ecclesiastical music which the world 
has ever known. To Western ears, accustomed to organ accom- 
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paniment,—or rather, organ domination—the pure a cappella style 
sounds strange, and perhaps, at first, even limited. But, having 
passed this point, the intrinsic beauty and splendor of this music 
is at once perceptible. There is so much music in the Liturgy,— 
in fact, the Liturgy is all music—that the composer must skillfully 
use means so that the complete service may not become mon- 
otonous. 

A great quantity of the music is in more than four voice- 
parts,—frequently in as many as ten or twelve. When a four- 
part structure is used the addition of the octavo-bass, singing 
an octavo below the written bass, adds a fifth part. The use of 
many voice-parts is one of the principal charms of this music. 
Four-part writing is too thin for unaccompanied voices, and limits 
the composer too greatly. The addition of the octavo-bass gives 
a foundation to the other parts which is remarkable. After 
hearing a number of such renditions, a simple four-part structure 
seems extremely thin and frail, and without foundation. The 
use of many parts presents great solidity and strength, and gives 
the composer the opportunity for the freest expression. On 
account of the fact that there is no instrumental background, 
everything must be dealt with chorally. This has given rise to 
remarkable effects. Some of the principal devices are worthy 
of note. 

The soprano and alto parts are frequently discontinued for 
a period, and the tenors and basses sing a four-part harmony, or, 
the altos sustain a tone for a group of measures, while the men’s 
voices give forth a moving phrase against this sustained tone. 
The contrast is remarkable. An example from Gretchaninoff’s 
“Praise the Name of the Lord” is given: 


Ex.! 
SOP. & ALTO 
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2 SOPS.& 2 ALTOS = 


O praise the name of theLord 
CHORUS SOP.& ALTO 


Frequently in eight-part writing the first soprano and the 
first tenor, and the second soprano and second tenor are written 
in octaves. This gives great solidity to the structure and strength- 
ens the melody by doubling in the octave. An example from 
Gretchaninoff’s setting of the ““Cherubim Song” is given: often 
the Ist tenor part is written on the soprano staff in octaves with — 


that voice. 


Ex. 
SOP. 
borne, _Al-le -lu -i-a, al-le-lu - 
EN. S 
borne, Al-le-lu - -i-a, al-le-lu - 
—= == = 


There is an extensive use of pianissimo singing, particularly 
in veiled and subdued tones. Contrast is a vital element in this 
music. The melodic passage in such cases may be found in the 
tenor or bass part, while the sopranos and altos give forth long 
sustained, veiled harmonies. This is a feature peculiar to this 
music. Church music does not make its strongest appeal, or 
best fulfill its mission in those compositions which are lively and 
rhythmical, shouted vigorously perhaps by a large chorus. There 
is always associated with things heavenly and divine, a certain 
spirit of gentleness, beauty and tranquillity. More hearts are 
turned to the Church for consolation and comfort, than in a spirit 
of rejoicing. Such an atmosphere is created only by the mystery 


ete. 
oO praise the name of the Lord. 
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of a pianissimo tone. An example from Kastalsky’s “O Gladsome 
Light,”’ the Evening Hymn, is given: 


Ex. Ill 
SOP. & ALTO (These notes to be softly for ten 


glad -some light. of the ho - ly 


glo-ry of the Fa-ther,im - mor-tal, heavnly, ho - ly, Je -sus Christ. 


Another usage which is peculiar to the Russian Church music 
is the writing of the soprano and bass parts in octaves while the 
inner parts sustain tones, which serve to complete the harmony. 
This is a majestic effect! Two examples are given, one from 
Tchelisheff, and the other from Tchaikowsky,—both settings 


of the ““Cherubim Song.” 


That the Kingof_ all we may raise on high. That theKingof all wemay raise on high.— 


TEN. 


| 
i - That theKing of all we 


| 
That theKingof___ all_._ we may raise on hig 


— 
That theKingof_ all__ we may raiseon high.That theKing of all wemay raise_ on high. 


— 
y raise. on high. 


> 


Frequently all the parts save one, sing very softly and in 
long-sustained tones, while the single part repeats a tone, sharply 
accenting it. In many cases this task is assigned to the altos. 
An example from Tchesnokoff’s “Nunc Dimittis” is given: 
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Light, to be a light,to be a light, #andto the 


BASS 


P 
2s 
T 


Light, to be a light,to be alight, andlo be____the 


™ An unusual procedure in the matter of the cadences lies in the 
use of the seventh chord on the second degree of the scale to the 
tonic chord, instead of the customary dominant seventh-tonic 
close. In fact, the two-seven chord-seems to sum up the whole 
atmosphere of Russian Church music,—particularly this chord 
in the minor mode, where it is actually awe-inspiring. An ex- 
ample from Kastalsky’s “Praise Thou, The Lord” (major) and 
one from Tchaikowsky’s ‘“‘We Praise Thee” (minor) are given: 


Ex.Vi (a) 


It is impossible to give here any number of the remarkabie 
cadence-effects to be found in this music, so many are there, but 
these below will suffice to show some of the more striking ones, as 
well as some general peculiarities. The customary dominant- 
seventh-tonic ending or the sub-dominant-tonic ending so very 
frequent in the Western music, are neglected to advantage. This, 
of course, given considerable additional scope and effect to the 


music. 
Ex. vi) SOP.& ALTO 
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f) sor. P ote. 
ALTO Light, to be a light, to be a ilight, and to Cue Ge 
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The constant use of “‘open” fifths is very suggestive of the 
infinite, with its mysteries. Often rich and full harmonic passages 
terminate suddenly in an “open” fifth, or in a unison. This pro- 
duces a weird effect. It seems to suggest the ever presence of 
fate, for it repeatedly brings to mind the fact that all magnificence 
must eventually return to the simplest elements from which it 
emanated. Thus a gorgeous harmony fades off in a moment toa 
simple fifth, or even the simpler unison. An example from Nikol- 
sky’s “Praise the Name of the Lord”’ is given: 


SOP. & ALTO 
Ex.vil 
‘ al _- - le u-i-a ive 
TEN.& BASS Al-le - - ia, 
al - le - - i-a, 


Sa 
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— heav-en, for His me 
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IS Al-le - 


Much of the music is written in free rhythm, that is without 
bar lines, save at the end of the phrases. Occasionally an author 
inserts dotted bar lines to indicate strong pulses, but, of course, 
in this case the measures are of varying lengths. This use of the 
bar line is a very proper one, although it presents temporary 
difficulties to singers. The ends of the phrases are shown by 
this method, and the feeling of regular measure lengths is 
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destroyed. A short excerpt from Tchesnokoff’s “Salvation is 
Created” is given: 


Ex. 1X Sal - - va - tion 


The chanting of the low bass parts against a sustained har- 
mony in some or all of the upper voices is another splendid effect. 
This gives a feeling of great profundity, or of awe and terror. 
This element again bears witness to the fact that the Russian 
composers fully appreciate the possibilities of the bass voice in 
choral music. The treatment of the bass part is such as would 
unfailingly interest any bass singer. It does not consist merely 
in supporting the upper voices, but the writing for this part gives 
it ample opportunity for interesting work. In fact, many of the 
unusual effects lie in the exceptional treatment of the bass voice, 
or the bass and tenor voices. A decided advance in choral music 
will be made here when the extreme importance of the bass voice 
is thoroughly appreciated and composers write for it with that 
appreciation well in mind. It is not unusual to find three bass 
parts in Russian choral music. The foundation this gives is 
superb! It is impossible to quote the whole men’s chorus from 
Kastalsky’s “From My Youth,” but the reader is earnestly 
recommended to study this wonderful composition which con- 
tains many remarkable choral effects on every page. Two short 
passages are given: 


P— be with - ered up, be_ with - ered up. Glo-ry to Fa -ther, 


BASS I 
= 

\ be. ith - ered up. Glo-ry to Fa- ther, 


Sal - - va - tion Bane GR o - ted, sal - va - tion 
ete. 
Ex.X 
TENOR P 
be—_ with- ered 
TENOR 
up,— be ith-ered up 
BASS 
=. 
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etc. _@SOPRANO 
—t t 
ness, ev -’ry soul, 
A ALTO 

~" ~ 


ness, 


Son and Ho-ly Spir-it, now, and for - ev-er and ness 
BASS 
Son and Ho-ly Spir-it, mow,and for - ev-er and ness, and the Tri-une U-ni- 
A Ppp 


ty doth il - lu-mine itt. in mys - tic ae - ness! 


In the anthem “The Lord Said Unto My Lord,” by Nikolsky, 
the basses are the most important singers in the entire chorus. 
The whole structure is most unusual and should be studied in de- 
tail. The basses constantly reiterate a theme to the words of 
“The Lord said unto my Lord.” 

Another short excerpt from the Christmas Song, “On This 
Day,” a Bulgarian Chant, is given. This is written for five bass 
voices. The effect obtained is very different from the ordinary 
effect of tenors and singing together. 
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All these peculiarities require keen appreciation of choral 
tone, for the group of voices are required to give forth almost as 
much variety of tone-color as does an orchestra. Merely common- 
place tone utterance is uninteresting in a cappella singing, although 
it may suffice when organ accompaniment is used. This is choral 
music in the fullest sense of the word. The intentions of the com- 
poser are not so very evident on paper, but are discernible after 
careful study of the characteristics which prevail. The music 
possesses a marked individuality and, if properly rendered, is 
extremely beautiful, but loses the greater part of its appeal if 
improperly rendered. 

The ancient modes are to be found extensively and rare effects 
are produced by their use. Observe the opening phrase in Kastal- 
sky’s ““O Gladsome Light,” which is in the old Holian mode. In 
order to avoid any confusion as to the mode Kastalsky writes the 
anthem with one sharp, “F’’, and adds the “C”’ sharp necessary 
for the olian tonality of ““B” minor as it occurs throughout the 
piece. The customary “B” minor with its raised 7th step, “A” 
sharp, cannot be tonfused with this more beautiful form. This 
is an excellent method, for there is no signature for the customary 
minor mode. The actual key signature for this composition, did 
not tradition forbid, would be “‘F’’ and “C’’ sharps, but very 
likely no music publisher would assume the responsibility for 
printing such a signature. 

The Mixolydian mode, or mode of the fourth, is to be found in 
Kastalsky’s “God Is With Us.” The tonic is “F’’, and the scale 
F, G, A, B flat, C, D, E flat, F. Two short excerpts are given: 


- tions, un-derstand; 


- tions, un-derstand; 
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for God___ is 


%F God__ is 


The necessity of procuring low basses seems to have offered 
temporary difficulties in presenting this music. It is, however, 
erroneously supposed that low basses are not to been found out- 
side of Russia. The whole tendency of Anglican and American 
choral music has been to force the bass voice upwards in its register. 
Vocal students, therefore, have been interested in developing the 
upper range of their voices in order to meet these requirements 
in seeking positions. There are many such students who possess 
excellent low registers, but who have never discovered them. 
The majority of low basses at present are to be found in men’s 
glee clubs, where this voice is an absolute necessity. The low 
bass voice, in fact, is a feature essential not only to Russian 
ecclesiastical music, but to all choral music. Composers are com- 
ing to realize the importance of these deep voices and are beginning 
to write low “C’s’,—a thing entirely unheard of until Russian 
church music came to be known here! In many of the Russian 
compositions the second bass parts—called the octavo-bass—are 
written down as low as A and G below low C. But whether the 
composer writes this part or not, the octavo-bass sings in octaves 
with the written bass part as far as it is possible for him to do, 
except when the harmony is such that this part would alter the 
effect intended. The value of this voice in pure choral music 
cannot be overestimated. A four-part structure with the addition 
merely of the octavo-bass produces new effects. 

Russian church music presents new difficulties to both director 
and singers. The greatest problem of a cappella rendition is, of 
course, to produce a smooth unified ensemble,—a result which 
is very rarely attained. The usual result of choral ensemble is 
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the effect of four independent elements, which parallel but do not 
unify. To secure a unification of vocal parts the most pains- 
taking rehearsing must be undertaken, and singers must have a 
full consciousness of the function of the part to which they are 
assigned. They must be able to form intervals of thirds, fourths, 
etc., with other voices readily. The second sopranos, or second 
tenors, must be able to maintain their part when it separates from 
the first of the same part. The bass part is perhaps the most 
difficult of all the parts for it has a twofold function to perform,— 
harmonic and melodic. This part, as before noted, frequently 
divides into three sections. 

Each singer must be trained to listen to the other parts, and be 
conscious of the relation his or her part bears to the whole struc- 
ture. Choirs which have been accustomed to rehearse with a 
piano, and give all renditions with organ support, will find it 
difficult to begin a cappella singing. Out-of-tune singing will be 
the greatest difficulty perhaps, and following upon this will come 
a marked roughness of ensemble. The only method of over- 
coming these, and other difficulties, which will present themselves, 
is to rehearse entirely without an instrument, even if part of the 
music has to be rendered with accompaniment. As far as possible 
difficult passages should be played upon the rehearsal piano, but 
the singers should not sing with the piano, but merely listen to 
the phrase, and then sing it after it has been given on the instru- 
ment. All of this process takes time, but the results which will 
be attained in the end will more than compensate for the time 
and effort consumed. The beauty of a cappella singing by a 
really fine choir is incomparable. Relatively few people have ever 
heard such singing. It is of the very highest artistic order. 
Accompanied singing seems tame and lifeless after it. It is only 
a question of time before many of our churches will develop this 
field of religious music and congregations will come to know it. 
It is principally a matter of education. 

Professor Edward Dickinson in his book, “‘Music in the 
History of the Western Church” states these facts clearly: 


The usages of chorus singing in the present era do not prepare 
singers to cope with the peculiar difficulties of the a cappella style; a 
special education and an unwonted mode of feeling are required for an 
appreciation of its appropriateness and beauty. Nevertheless, such is 
its inherent vitality, so magical is its attraction to one who has come into 
complete harmony with its spirit, so true is it an exponent of the mystical 
submissive type of piety, which always tends to reassert itself in a ration- 
alistic age like the present, that the minds of churchmen are gradually 
returning to it, and scholars and musical directors are tempting it forth 
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from its seclusion. ..... Little by little the world of culture is be- 
coming enlightened in respect to the unique beauty and refinement of 
this form of art...... 


There is frequently a false accusation made against Russian 
church music. It is this,—that it is beautiful, but very depressing 
and melancholy in character. Those who make such a statement 
do not understand this music, which many contend to be on a much 
higher plane than the religious music of other nations. Then, too, 
the absence of noisy instrumental accompaniment is very marked 
at first. The listener is in a new realm, in which he finds every- 
thing strangely beautiful. An opinion formed at such a time is 
valueless. .The contrast between this genuine ecclesiastical music 
and the inferior type of material generally used in churches, and 
to which the ordinary individual has become accustomed, is, in- 
deed, very sharp. But, after some contact with this better music, 
anything less artistic is unsatisfactory and elementary. To reach 
this higher stage of esthetic appreciation it is necessary to hear 
good a cappella renditions at least once a week, for a year. The 
Rev. Turchineff, writing on this topic, said: 

The value of church singing is this—it relieves man’s soul from the 
oppression of sorrow. When it is perfectly intelligible it easily affords 
an escape to the scum life deposits in our hearts. . . . It is true they 
(Russian religious chants) are sorrowful. Yet this sorrow is not of 
oppression, but of regret, that we are still so far from the ideal, from 
holiness and divinity. The consciousness of our sinfulness blends with 
the longing to become one with our Saviour, suffering now for us. Yet 
the whole of reconciliation has been granted to us and so the final chord 
sounds solemn and triumphant. 

If those who have thought Russian Church music melancholy 
and depressing will examine such pieces as the “Easter Verses” 
of Smolensky, “Praise the Name of the Lord” by P. Ivanoff, or 
A. T. Gretchaninoff, or “God is With Us,” by Kastalsky,—as 
well as others—they will discover in these selections a joyous, 
happy spirit, but no cheap, rhythmic, commonplace writing, 
intended to catch the ear. Nevertheless, there is appropriate 
music for all of the church’s celebrations,—music which is within 
the keeping of the spirit of the service, but always dignified and 
uplifting. 

There seems to be a general misapprehension as to just what 
church music should be. The field of religious music has become 
saturated with compositions which are more secular than churchly: 
they do not fit into the ritual of the service. When they are per- 
formed it seems as though the ritual had been temporarily in- 
terrupted to permit such performance. Sweet, cloying, sugary 
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harmonies certainly have no place in church, yet here are hundreds 
of such pieces regularly used in churches, by musical directors 
who ought to know better. The Russian style is devotional and 
thoroughly serious. It is not trivial and sing-songy. It possesses 
the qualifications of any good church music,—devotion, reverence, 
lofty conception, and inspiration. It is on this account that one 
frequently hears the name of Palestrina connected with the music 
of the Russian church. Palestrina’s writing was on the same 
plane, save that the Russians have composed at a later period 
in the world’s history, and their art is therefore more highly 
developed. Great praise is due the Russian church for having 
permanently excluded instrumental accompaniment from her 
services, if ome may judge by her high standard and complete 
musical system. Perhaps, had the American churches attempted 
this ideal, we might now possess a well established ecclesiastical 
choral art. 

The general public has no well defined view as to what is 
artistic church music and what is not. Those who have a developed 
musical appreciation, however, have, and it is these people who 
attend our best orchestral and choral concerts, and who stay away 
from church music. The standard maintained at such concerts 
is generally much higher than those the church choirs maintain. 
There is a general indifference about the whole matter. Only a 
very few churches are seriously concerned about their music. 
Unaccompanied music, properly presented, is the most inspiring 
of all forms of choral music. Further, such music is the nearest 
to musical perfection, for the chords in this case ARE the chords 
of nature, unaltered,—just as nature gave them to man. The 
a cappella chorus is one of the very few methods of producing 
pure music. Those who have never had the privilege of hearing 
such music,—and in this group are to be found the great majority 
of American musicians,—have no conception of the supreme 
beauty of untempered harmonies. The author has questioned 
many reputable musicians and has learned that they have had no 
experience in such music. Investigators in this field, however, 
are unanimous in their staunch support of pure harmonies, and 
they are in a position to judge. 

At the present time church music in general is the worst 
choral music produced, and there can be no doubt that a great 
deal of thought and study will be required before those who are 
responsible for this matter can be brought to realize the possibili- 


1See the author’s article, entitled ‘“‘A Plea for Pure Church Music,” in THE 
MusicaL QuarTERLY for April, 1918. 
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ties before them. At present things must be “bright” and “popu- 
lar” or “pleasing.” So the poor old “Holy City” and ‘‘Messiah” 
and the “Crucifixion”’ are a regular feast in our churches, for the 
people know them, and must have them! Conceive, if you will, 
an orchestral conductor obliged to construct his programs on such 
a false and impossible basis! 

The interest in Russian church music has been developing 
here for approximately five years, and in this time has made re- 
markable progress. The rendition of this music has greatly 
improved those choral bodies which undertook the study of it, and 
also brought out the fact that the public is interested in high class 
religious music. This music, therefore, has been the source of 
great uplift in the religious music of the country. The choral 
societies on the whole have done much, if not more, than the 
church choirs, in developing an interest. These societies are very 
much alive and on the alert for the best that there is in the choral 
field. ‘The same cannot be said,—it is to be regretted—about the 
majority of church choirs, where the usual problem is to get 
something ready for Sunday services. Thousands of visitors to 
the Russian Cathedral in New York City hear! this marvelous 
music, without realizing that they can have the same music per- 
formed regularly in their own churches, should they make the 
demand. There are many churches where sufficient funds are 
available for maintaining high standards, should the people 
demand them. When an orchestra fails to maintain a certain 
standard the press and public at once make vigorous comments. 
It would be a very splendid policy if others would make an outcry 
against the music some of the best churches put regularly on their 
programs. No choir can afford to neglect the music of the Russian 
church. There are many selections of surpassing beauty, which 
any good choir may offer, provided that they are willing to study 
the music seriously, and also provided that the director is willing 
to cope with the difficulties of a cappella singing. No one who 
has ever heard Russian church music properly rendered can re- 
frain from an expression of admiration and exaltation. Lecturers 
on Russia, authors of books on Russia, travelers, musicians, 
critics, clergy and others all say the same thing. Is any further 
recommendation necessary? 


1The choir has been temporarily disbanded.—Ed. 
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